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‘*T will call for the corn,"’ 


Ob, little of faith! 


A SONG OF THE 


HARVEST 


T "HE'RE is famine sore abroad in the land, 
And the birds fly far for one golden grain, 
All the grave-eved cattle are growing gaunt, 


And the children weep for the strange, new pain. 


A Voice on the parched air ! 
Neither voice of wind, nor of rain, nor sea ; 
Tis no angel speaketh, nor seraph fair, 


Not you it calleth, nor vet calleth me. 


‘Tis the voice of God to His waiting grain, 
"Tis the voice of Him who awakes the dead : 
‘“« | bid ye grow, for the famine ts sore, 


My children are crying to Me for bread.” 


God calls for the corn, and the corn springs forth, 
All gracious it grows in the sun and rain, 
While bird and beast and the bungering child 


Rejoice at the green and forget their pain. 


When strength wanes low in the heat of the day, 
Hear the voice of God as He calls the corn, 


cAnd hear what the answering corn-seeds say : 


‘* God calls and we grow -- we grow -- we grow, 
We only waited for that great Word ; 
Until He call not a seed may sprout, 
Not a germ lie still when His Voice is heard. 
And we grow -- we grow -- through sun and shower, 
Obey we must, though we all lay dead ; 
When God calls the corn the fields grow green, 
And His children give thanks for daily bread.” 


Written for Zion’s Herald by 


Ada Meiville Shaw 


Ezek. 36: 2 


When famine is sore, 
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EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


A Genuinely and Thoroughly Christian School 
Most charmingly located in the most beautiful section of New England — Absolutely no 


malaria !! 


The only educational institution exclusively 


Conference. 


TEN COURSES OF STUDY 


connected with the New England Southern 


Fits for the highest grade Colleges, Universities and Scientific Schools. 
Special and complete courses in Art, Music, all Commercial Business, Shorthand and Type- 


writing. 


Constant care for the health of students. Steam Heat, E ectric Light — Ample Athletic Field. 

Strong and pervasive moral and religious influen :es. 
FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 12, 1899. 

Two hundred dollars ($200) a year in advance, pays for tuition in Literary Courses, 


Room, Board, Light, Heat and Laundry. 


All expenses very m :derate. 


Children of ALL Methodist ministers will be taken at reduced rates. 


Send for Catalogue or detailed information to 


Rev. 


AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 





SCHELL’SOFFICIALCORRUPTION 
As Others See It 


L HE following fairly represent the letters 
that the editor is receiving every day 
concerning this painful matter: — 


Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin, of Boston, late 
president of the First Ganeral Conference 
District Epworth League, in a personal note 
says:— 

** T heartily approve of your attitude in calling 
for the resignation of Secretary Schell! upon the 
basis of the facts presented — but heart 
aches.” 

Rev. Horace Lincoln Jacobs, pastor of the 
Firet Methodist Episcopal Church, Altoona, 
Pa., and Central Pennsylvania Conference 
correspondent of the Christian Advocate, 
says:— 


my 


* Your minute exposures of Secretary Schell’s 
official wrong I have read with mingled feelings 
of approbation of your courageous course and 
timely service to the church and the young peo- 
ple, and of unspeaka vile horror at the evidences 
of ungodly greed, unlawful official contracting, 
and pitiable blindness to official and ministeria! 
morals, establishing beyond dispute and endur- 
ance his incapacity and unfitness for his high 
office. Despite the action of the Board of Con- 
trol, which can be possibly accounted for‘ in view 
of all the facts which have come to our knowledge,’ 
being doubtless exr-purte statements, the church 
and League must deliver themselves at once from 
every semblance of complicity with this official 
corruption by a universal insistence on the res- 
ignation of the Secretary. The Board of Con- 
trol failing to act as the purity of the church and 
the welfare of the League necessitate, let all 
conventions and churches be closed to him and 
the Annual Conferences decline to hear him, 
while the members of the Board who afford him 
protection may revel in the ecclesiastical repro- 
bation which their weakness and dishonorable 
extenuation deserve. One of the noted * seven,’ 
W. L. Woodcock, Esq , with whom I have had no 
word on this subject, is a member of First 
Church, which I serve.” 


Rev. G. W. Norris, presiding elder of 
Manchester District, New Hampshire Con- 
ference, writes: — 


“ Your exposure of the Schell corruption has 
furnished occasion for many of our people to 
express gratification that we have a Methodist 
editor who dares to honestly expose wrong 
though it appear in our own communion. One 
of our official members, a business man of some 
prominence in his community, says: ‘I have 
for some time feared that the leaders in our 
church were chiefly solicitous for revenue. The 
conduct of this man Schell and the action of the 
majority of the Board of Control seem to cor- 
roborate that opinion.’ If this man is allowed 
to go on,the church will not outgrow the dis- 
grace ina generation. Indeed, if this action is 
symptomatic of the moral condition of the 
body, itis a question whether an organization 
so lacking in moral sense and fibre would be 
worth saving. Better ‘leave the poor old 
stranded wreck and pul! for the shore’ some- 
where.” 


Rev. W. Arter Wright, Pao. D., of Ontario, 
Cal , writes: — 


“TIT would like to personally thank you 
for your exposure of the conduct of Secretary 
Schell. There seems to be a couspiracy of si- 
lence on the partof our ‘ official’ papers which 
is ground for distrust and almost alarm. To 
think that these things have been going on for 
months, and not yet a whisper from the guard- 
ians of the church's interests,is in my judg- 
ment the reverse of careful conservation of our 
Methodism. For the official papers to promptly 
expose wrong on the part of any one identified 
with the nucleus of our great ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, which might be called the great officia- 
ry, would be a ground of confidence in the 
church at large that the unexposed are worthy 
of confidence. Thanks to Zion’s HERALD.” 


Rav. M. D. Carrel, of Alma, Michigan, 
president of the Lansing District Epworth 
Laague, writes: — 


* Your courageous and apparently unanswer- 
able arraigument of the Genera! Secretary of the 
Epworth League ought to have the commenda- 
tion of the whule church. For one I am utterly 
at a loss to understand the attitude of the Board 
of Control. I have looked in vain for some ex- 
planation from them, for some expression with 
reference to the matter inthe columns of the 
Advocates. Isthis great Epworth League move- 
ment of so little importance that its present and 
future must be imperiled to shield a man who 
has shown himself so utterly unworthy of confi- 
dence and support’ Some of us have put too 
much into this movement to stand quietly by 
and witness such folly. If there is any position 
in the church which should be filled by a man 
above reproach, it is the position which Mr. 
Schell has tried to fill for several years. A mau 
overtaken in such a fault —a fault not denied, 
but rather confessed — ought not to be retained 
in that position one hour longer than is actually 
required to put his resignation or deposition 
into effect. The young life of Methodism is of 
too great value to be trified with in this manner.”’ 


R:v. H. Hewitt, of the Maine Contfcrence, 
says: — 

“ Your exposure of the Western misdemeanor 
and the wr:tched attempt to condone it and re- 
habilitate the misdemeanant, deserves the warm- 
est thanks of the entire denomination. But sure- 
ly the official press wil] not give its sanction of 
silence to this disastrous stumbling of men in 
high official trust. If it does, and that silence 
truly represents the general sentiment of our 
people, then I do not hesitate to say we 
are hopelessly handicapped in the conflict 
and enterprise of the future, and doomed 
and damned as a denomination. Whea the 
moral cowardice of a great church like ours 
encourages through its representatives a con- 
fessed and self-condemned delinquent like 
3chell to call his gross betrayal of official trust 
‘a slight indiscretion of mine,’ to use the words 
quoted by Prof. Bragdon, it snows a tremendous 
landslide of moral principle and an almost com- 
plete denudation of spiritual power. To us here 
in Maine, as the affair is eagerly discussed at 
cam p-meetings and elsewhere, the whole action 
of the majority of the Board of Control is sim- 
ply unintelligible. It is hoped it will turn out to 


be equally sot» pure-minded Methodists every- 
where. Inany case, no moral and spiritual ad- 
vancement can be hoped forin our young peo- 
ple’s organization under a leader so morally 
weak as to be unable to resist obvious tempta- 
tion of the worst kind, or so intellectually incom- 
petent as notto know the most elementary dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. Schell’s con- 
fession and apology make him either a great 
knave or a great fool. Ia either case he is totally 
unfit for his place. The young people of our 
church are among the noblest of the world and 
are deserving of the best mora! aud intellectual 
leadership we can afford them. To keep this 
malodorous infamy under their noses a moment 
longer than is necessary for its removal, is to 
offer deliberate offence to their loftiest and most 
enlightened seasibilities and blindly to invite 
disruption and disaster.” 


It is now four weeks since ZION s HERALD 
made its exposure of Schell’s corruption, and 
in that time hundrede of letters have been 
receivid from every section of the country. 
The oniy protesting note is received from 
R v. W. I. Haven, D. D., of the Board of 
Control, wro says: — 


‘* You say that you have had no letter proteat- 
ing or differing from those printed. I wish this 
to be just such a brotherly, Christian word, say- 
ing that I do not agree with your putting of the 
case.”’ 


Epworth League Districts Speak 


WHEREAS, an editorial in ZION’s HERALD 
or ee 9, 1899, makes charges which indi- 
cate, if trus, that Rav. Edwin A. Schell, 
General Sccretary ot the Epworth League 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, bas 
been guilty of conduct which renders bim 
utterly unfit for the position which he 
holds, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Epworthians of Con- 
cord District, of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference, in convention assembied, this 16th 
dey of August, 1899, request of the Cabinet 
of the New Hampsnire Vonference Epworth 
League that it insist upon a thorough re- 
nearing of the case of said Schell py the 
Board of Control of the Epworth League of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with the 
demand that if ne be found guilty, as 
charged, he be immediately removed from 
his official position. 

L. D. BRAGG, 


O 8. BAKETEL 
WM. H. SUTCHIN. 


We,a committee appointed ata meeting 
of Dover District Epworto Leavue. neld at 
Hedding Camp-groaud, Aug. 23, 1899, ap- 
prove this paper. 

D. C. BABCOCK, 
K. 8. RILEY, 
JOHN YOUNG. 


We, the official representatives of a joint 
meting of the Epworth League chapters of 
Manchester District, New Hampshire Con- 
ference, and Montpelier District, Vermont 
Conference, in session at Ciaremont Janc- 
tion Union Camp-mesting, Aug. 26, 1899, 
bereby concur in the above resolution, which 
was also approved by the convention in ses- 
sion assembied. 


WILLIAM RAMSDEN, 
WILLIAM LOYNE, 
EUGENE DEAN, 


W. R. DAVENPORT 
F. H. Hanpy, 
J. C. Evxis. 
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Volunteers Re-enlisting 


The Secretary of War is overwhelmed 
with applications for commissions in the 
new regiments. This was to be expect- 
ed. It is much more gratifying to learn 
that the enlisted men, who have been 
diecharged from the various State reg- 
iments, are not much behind in their 
readiness to serve the country. The 
27th Volunteer Infantry, Col. Bell, is 
made up of fifty-seven per cent. of dis- 
charged soldiers who saw service in the 
late war with Spain. The generous and 
gracious words of praise with which 
President McKinley welcomed the 10th 
Pennsylvania on its return will not be 
jost. A President who thus recognizes 
the common soldiers, and appreciates 
their devoted service under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, danger and 
discomfort, is not likely to want for de- 
fenders in the field or at the polls. 





English Comment on the Administration’s Policy 


President McKinley’s speeches at 
Ovean Grove, N. J., and Pittsburg, Pa., 
have deservedly attracied wide atten- 
tion. In the opinion of the leading Eng- 
lish newspaper he has placed the policy 
of the Administration on a solid and 
unassailable basis. The editor goes on 
to say: ‘* Once the decision to establish 
a civilized government in the Philip- 
pines is taken, it is not possible to re- 
cede from it. We feel that we would be 
doing wrong to the Americans if we 
doubted for a moment that they are 
capable of reaching a solution of the 
problem which they have to face in the 
Philippines. They come from a race in 
whom patience and persistence are bred. 
In the end we believe that the United 
States will have reason to be proud of 
ite new possessions.’’ 





Gioverning Porto Rico 


The Commission appointed to investi- 
gate the condition of Porto Rico, after 
six months of inquiry, has made its re- 
port. It has found that only about ten 
per cent. of the people of the island read 
and write and own property. Mani- 
festly they are not ready for the full ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise; but it 
is to be regretted that the Commission 
does not recommend some provision for 


the election of minor officials so as to 
familiarize them with the principles of 
self government. The inhabitants are 
clamoring for some relief from the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of their affairs, 
and, as they have a right to expect this, 
the Commission suggests a ready-made 
code of laws which provides for a tem- 
porary government in which the civil 
and military authorities will work to- 
gether until such time as Oongress shall 
make the laws for this new island pos- 
session. 


Diseases Less Fatal 


The report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health shows that the past year 
has an exceptionally low death: rate. 
With an increase in the population esti- 
mated at 55,000, the number of deaths is 
less than the preceding year by 1,263. 
The number of deaths from diphtheria, 
measles, and scarlet fever decreased by 
about one-half, and the number of deaths 
from consumption decreased five per 
cent. The death-rate was reduced to 
about eighteen per thousand, although 
the average death-rate for the last fifty 
years is about nineteen. Improved san- 
itary conditions, stricter quarantine reg- 
ulations, and a better understanding of 
the various diseases, are the three prin- 
cipal contributing causes to this condi- 
tion of things. 





Taking the Census in Cuba 


As a preliminary step to the estab- 
lishment of civil government in Cuba, 
President McKinley has issued a procla- 
mation directing that a census be taken 
at once, and the officer charged with 
the superintendence of the work has 
opened a temporary office in Havana. 
The proclamation is dated August 17, 
but was not made public until the after- 
noon of the 30th. It recites that the 
disorganized condition of the island and 
the absence of any generally recognized 
authority have made it necessary for 
the United States to exercise military 
control until such time as an effective 
system of self-government is estab- 
lished. The proclamation is very brief, 
but its recognition of the fact that the 
government of Ouba is to be placed in 
the hands of the inhabitants of the 
island as soon as circumstances will 
justify such a step, is most timely. It 
is signiticant that many of the leading 
Autonomists are openly working for 
annexation. 





Financial Condition of Cuba 


The United States has been called upon 
to spend large sums of money in Cuba 
since we took temporary possession of 
that island. The sanitary improvements 
have cost $1,712,014; there has been ex- 
pended in erecting barracks and quar- 








ters, $443,563; on public works, harbors 
and forts, $250,674; in charities and hos- 
pitals, $293,881; in aid of the destitute, 
$88,944; and other appropriations have 
been liberal. Notwithstanding these 
and other large expenses, the receipts 
from January 1, 1899, to Jane 30 ex- 
ceeded the expenditures by $1,480 022. 
These figures speak eloquently of the 
economy and intelligence with which 
the affairs of the island have been ad- 
ministered, and prove that Ouba only 
needs a good government to become one 
of the most prosperous countries in the 
world. The receipts for the month of 
July exceeded the expenditures by 
$309,447. 





Fractional Paper Currency 


For several years there have been at- 
tempts to induce Congress to authorize 
the issue of fractional paper currency. 
Sach a currency would certainly be a 
great convenience to that large class 
who make purchases by mail, and would 
extend the trade of many city mer- 
chants. The money order system is ex- 
cellent, but it is limited, and the trouble 
of purchasing a money order is consid- 
erable. There does not seem to be any 
good reason why the Government shoald 
not issue silver certificates for fifty 
cents, or any convenient fraction of one 
dollar. Of course the bankers are op- 
posed to the plan; it would lessen their 
business. The cost of printing is an- 
other objection, but during the war 
when we had fractional currency there 
was enough lost to pay all the expense 
of issuing. This loss, of course, falls on 
the people who use it, but if they are 
willing to bear the loss for the sake of 
the convenience afforded, there does not 
seem to be any good reason for not 
granting their request. 





Rejuvenating Abandoned Parms 


The Secretary of Agriculture is about 
to inaugurate a scientific investigation 
of the abandoned farmsin New Ecgiand. 
From the information he has received, 
he is convinced that the land has been 
exhausted by unscientific farming, and 
that by restoring the phosphates, potash 
and nitrogenous matter they may be 
made productive again. Several scien- 
tists from the Department will be sent 
here to make a study of the conditions, 
and, later, the Secretary will himself 
make a personal inspection. He is 
doubtless correct in his diagnosis; but 
the fact that the restoration of these es- 
sential ingredients means a large outlay 
of money, is likely to stand in the way of 
reclaiming most of the abandoned farms. 
It has been hinted that if the 30,000 
sheep which now crop the hillsides were 
increased by tenfold the results would 
be far more profitable to the farmer 
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than the buying of expensive phosphates. 
The farms of New England ought to be 
made to yield more than they do, and 
any one who can point out a feasi- 
ble way of attaining that end will bea 
benefactor indeed. 


Dominican Republic 


Tne inhabitants of that part of the 
island of Hayti that is known as San Do- 
mingo, and whose government is the 
Doninican Republic, seem to prefer to 
effect a change of rulers through revo- 
lution. It is true that the late President 
Heureaux was regularly elected, but he 
maintained himself in office by drastic 
methods which were revolutionary. 
Upon his assassination the vice-presi- 
dent succ2eded to the office by virtue of 
the constitution, but it was immediately 
apparent that his term would be brief. 
It might have been bloody if he could 
have retained his military leaders; but 
whatever else the Dominican patriots 
may lack, they have a faculty for cor- 
rectly estimating the strength of the op- 
position, and President Figuereo saw his 
armies absorbed by the revolutionists so 
rapidly that resistance was impossible. 
There was very little popular excite- 
ment. The cheerful acquiescence in the 
triumph of the winning side is one of the 
characteristics of the Dominican. Pro- 
vided the contestants for the office of 
president will settle the question among 
themselves, it matters little to the ordi- 
nary citizen which is the winner. They 
are ready to fight if the occasion require, 
but they prefer to be left in peace. Fig- 
uereo has resigned his office into the 
hands of a provisional government. Gen. 
Isidro Jiminez, the absentee leader of the 
revolutionary party, has been allowed 
to leave Ouba, has arrived in San Domin- 
go, the capital, and will be duly elected 
president. The revolution has been al- 
most bloodless, and Jiminez will probably 
not misgovern his subjects any worse 
than the average Dominican. 





Suzerainty Over the Transvaal 


The freedom-loving Boers are galled 
by the claims of suzerainty which Great 
Britain urges under the London Oon- 
vention of 1884. This carelessly drafted 
document stipulates that the South Af- 
rican republic is to ‘* conclude no treaty 
or engagement with any state or nation 
other than the Orange Free State, nor 
with any native tribe to the eastward or 
westward of the republic, until the same 
has been approved by her Majesty the 
Queen.’ All the British claims to suze- 
rainty are based on that clause. ‘‘ Suze- 
rainty ” is a word of uncertain meaning. 
International law gives but little recog- 
nition to it. The stronger nation usually 
defines it for itself. Mr. Ohamberlain, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, has 
no legal right to protest against any do- 
meetic laws or regulations governing 
the franchise, the sale of dynamite, or 
any other feature of the internal policy 
of the republic; but he assumes to make 
certain demands based on the unfortu- 
nate clause which certainly limits the 
independence of the Boers. As Presi- 
dent Kruger is ready to grant all that 
Sir Alfred Milner demanded, at the re- 
cent Bloemfontein Conference, on con- 
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dition that Great Britain renounces her 
claims of suzerainty, there does not 
seem to be any apparent reason why 
peace should not be assured. The abso- 
lute independence of the Transvaal 
would no more endanger British sover- 
eignty in South Africa than the inde- 
pendence of the Orange Free State. 





War with the Transvaal 


Great Britain knows what it means to 
send troops to fight the Boers. The rec- 
ollection of the serious defeats in 1881 
may well cause her to hesitate to invade 
this sturdy little Dutch republic. Krue- 
ger has 60,000 fighting men, and while 
this is but a small force to oppose to the 
armies of Great Britain, it will necessi- 
tate the transportation of at least 50,- 
000 troops, in addition to the 20,000 now 
in South Africa, under great Ccisadvan- 
tages. Pretoria is 7,200 miles from Lon- 
don, and the republic is shut in on all 
sides. There is a railroad to Delagoa 
Bay, but that isin Portuguese territory; 
and the road to Durban would at oncs 
be seized by the Boers in case of war. 
Transportation of all kinds will be te- 
dious and expensive. The Dutch ele- 
ment throughout South Africa appears 
to be almost unanimously on the side of 
the republic. Should the war extend 
to the Orange Free State (with which 
the Transvaal is at liberty to make any 
treaty the two powers may agree upon), 
it would certainly involve the grave 
danger of an uprising in Oape Colony. 
The difficulties and dangers which 
threaten the peace of the world in this 
unfortunate contest are not to be meas- 
ured by the insignificance of the Trans- 
vaal, but by the consequences which 
such a war is bound toentail. In the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, 
it is likely to prove such a contest as 
Great Britain has not faced since the 
days of the Crimean War, and to result 
in a disastrous legacy of animosity and 
mistrust which will last for two genera- 
tions. 





Pire Insurance Business 


So far as the various fire insuranve 
companies are represented in New York 
city, the business outlook is not encour- 
aging. As reported to the Board of Fire 
Underwriters the receipts for the first 
half of the calendar year were $3,866,151. 
Last year the returns were $4,556,556 for 
the same period, and the first six months 
of the preceding year they were $5,556, - 
806. This shows a shrinkage of more than 
thirty per cent. in three years. Rockless 
rate- cutting and large commissions con- 
tributed something to this decrease, and 
the lower rates of interest on invest- 
ments is another contributory cause. 
It is claimed that most of the older trusts 
carry their own insurance, and that the 
newer ones are preparing to follow their 
example. The loss of all, or any consid- 
erable part, of the business of insuring 
the properties controlled by the trusts 
will necessitate a reorganization of many 
of the insurance companies. The in- 
crease in the amount of property de- 
stroyed by tire during the present year, 
together with the unsatisfactory pros- 
pects of increasing insurance in a time 
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of general prosperity, causes some con- 
cern to stockholders, and investors use 
caution in buying this kind of stock. 





Perpetuating the Telephone Monopoly 


The Bell Telephone Company was 
originally incorporated in Massachu- 
setts. Its present capital is $26 000,000, 
and the stock is worth about $365 — the 
par value being $100. It is said that the 
assets of the Company amount to $70,- 
000,000, and that itis to be absorbed by 
a New York corporation with a capital 
of $75,000,000. Even with that enormous 
capitalization the indications are that 
the stockholders would get an annual 
ten per cent. dividend. The Massachu- 
setts laws are not as favorable to cor- 
porations as the laws of New York, and 
this accounts for the practical removal 
of the Company. The stockholders and 
the Company will continue to reap the 
benefit of this monopoly ; the public will 
continue to pay the exorbitant rates. 
This is perfectly legal, and absolutely 
wrong. The telephone is a necessity. 
The tax levied onit by the monopoly is 
unreasonable and unwarranted. 





Yellow Fever Again 


Several mild cases of yellow fever 
have appeared at Key West and a few at 
New Orleans, but the newspapers which 
announce this fact contain the good 
news that the yellow fever has been 
stamped out at the Soldiers’ Home in 
Hampton, Va. When it first appeared 
at Hampton there was just cause for fear, 
but the prompt measures taken to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease, the wise 
sanitary precautions and up-to-date 
medical treatment, have triumphed. It 
is more and more apparent that the 
fatalities attending the outbreak of yel- 
low fever are much more largely due to 
the hysterical panic into which the com- 
munity allows itself to be driven than to 
the virulence of the disease itself. The 
success which attended the treatment of 
this dreaded plague at Hampton, and 
the courage, patience and care of the cit- 
izens of the various cities and towns on 
the Chesapeake, are lessons writ large 
for all communities where yellow fever 
may show itself. 





Fruits of Wise Counsel to Negroes 


All the conditions were favorable toa 
prolonged and bloody race war in Mc- 
Intosh County, Ga., until the Negro 
leaders issued an address to the colored 
people. Of this address the Boston 
Transcript (one of the wisest in counsel, 
most sympathetic in spirit, and most 
intelligent in jadgment of all the friends 
of the Negro) says: ‘' It does not betray 
any cringing or slavish spirit, but is a 
strong exhortation to the colored people 
to not only respect the law, bat to so 
conduct themselves as not to invite 
collisions, or initiate or provoke aggres- 
sion. It is better suited to the purpose 
than any that could have been prepared 
by almost any other set of men, because 
it is based on intimate knowledge of all 
the elements that enter into the present 
delicate situation.” The address was 


signed by six preachers, an editor, two 
federal) officers and several other colored 
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men of prominence and influence. It 
declares that the good of the entire 
people is paramount to the interest of 
any individual, that the courte must be 
sustained, their officers respected and 
obeyed, and law must be upheld. This 
is an object lesson to the South that 
education bestowed on the black man 
has precisely the same effect that it has 
on the white man, and that the peril of 
the whole country is in ignorance and 
illiteracy. It is likewise an object lesson 
to the North that Gov. Oandler is in 
earnest in proclaiming that lynchings 
must stop and promising a fair and im- 
partial trial to all accused persons in the 
State, if he can have the support which 
he has a right to expect from all good 
citizens, and which, he may be sure, the 
educated Negroes will be the most 
prompt to render him. 





Echoes from The Hague 


The eighteenth conference of the In- 
ternational Law Association met in 
Buffalo last Thursday. It is a most pro- 
pitious sign that its deliberations were 
marked by a fresh hopefulness, and that 
this distinguished body of men gave 
special prominence to two of the sub- 
jects which were debated in the Peace 
Conference at The Hague. These sub- 
jects are, internationai arbitration, and 
the exemption of private property at 
sea in time of war. In order that the 
first question may be considered in all 
its bearings, a special committee was 
appointed to examine in detail the pro- 
ceedings of the conference at The Hague 
and report at a future meeting. From 
the days of Franklin to the present the 
American people have advocated the 
exemption of private property at sea in 
time of war, but until the Peace Oon- 
ference the suggestion never really 
attained the dignity of international 
recognition. Should the idea finally 
commend itself to the maritime nations 
of the world, it will be an American tri- 
umph in which all lovers of justice and 
equity will have a part. 


G. A. R. in Philadelphia 


This week the soldiers of the Grand 
Army of the Republic are holding their 
annual encampment in Philadelphia. 
The ships of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron are anchored in the Delaware, ten 
thousand veterans are encamped in 
Fairmount Park, other thousands are 
quartered within the city, and President 
McKinley left Washington on Monday 
night to greet the assembled hosts. It 
is twenty-three years since the G. A. R. 
held its encampment in Philadelphia, 
and time has made sad inroads; but, 
such is the enthusiasm, the present week 
will see one of the largest of all the an- 
nual meetings, and if not the largest of 
all up to this time, it is likely to be 
the largest the diminishing hosts will 
ever hold again. It meets around the 
vacant chair of its own Commander-in- 
Chief, Col. Sexton, who died last Janu- 
ary, and this adds to the solemnity of 
the occasion. Its action in regard to 
the Pension Oommissioner will be 
awaited with interest, and the con- 
test for the cffise of OCommander-in- 
Ohief is qui‘e as sharp as usual. The 
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election will occar on Friday, and an 
adjournment will follow the same day. 


Labor Day 


The first Labor Day parade was in the 
city of New York, Sept. 5, 1883. The fol- 
lowing year the Oentral Labor Union 
adopted a resolution declaring the first 
Monday in September to be Labor Day. 
Oregon was the first of ail the States to 
recognize it as a holiday, and twenty-six 
other States have now accepted it. Penn- 
sylvania observes the first Saturday in 
September, and California the first Mon- 
day in October. Tbus twenty-nine States 
have a day set apart for Labor. Of the 
New Engiand States, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Oonnecticut 
have passed laws making the first Mon- 
day in September a holiday. As first 
conceived, Labor Day was an opportu- 
nity given to those upon whom the calls 
of labor are less irksome to get ac- 
quainted with those whose lives are 
spent in the severest toil, and for this 
latter class to get acquainted with one 
another. For several years the laboring 
men were wise enough to hold them- 
selves to a strict obligation to keep the 
day free from outside attractions and to 
devote it to their own best interests. The 
public parades showed the brawn and 
muzcle on which the welfare of the coun- 
try so largely depends, while the meet- 
ings of the several trades afforded an 
opportunity for those wise in counsel to 
teach those in need of instruction. This 
idea still obtains in many of the States, 
but in some of them Labor Day has been 
given up to athletic sports, picnics, and 
excursions. All our American holidays 
seem destined to assume about the same 
form, no matter for what purpose they 
were originally set aside. As for the la- 
boring men, they may never get all they 
need, but they will get all they want 
whenever they can agree as to what is 
best for them; and what is best for them 
is best for the world. 





De Freycinet and Others 


The trial at Rennes still goes on, but 
it is manifestly drawing to its close. 
The haranguing and special pleading by 
witnesses have ceased to attract much 
attention for the reason that they have 
overdone it. One of the most disap- 
pointing of all the witnesses was M. 
De Freycinet, three times Premier, and 
one of the most respected of all the 
statesmen of France. Beyond showing 
the silliness of General Mercier’s charge 
that $7,000,000 had been contributed 
abroad for the defence of Dreyfus, his 
testimony was of little weight. 
Mercier appears to be changing front. 
Twice during last week he gave volun- 
tary testimony in favor of Dreyfus. 
Hitherto he has been one of the mosi 
extreme and bitter opponents of the ac- 
cused. Gen. Roget, on the other hand, 
who has been quite as uncompromising 
and apparently as conscienceless as 
Mercier, does not hesitate to make 
charges which he must needs know will 
be disproved. 

The admiesion by Gen. Gonse that he 
ordered Picquart’s letters to be tam- 
pered with, and that Henry committed 
forgery in order to have fresh proofs 
against Drey fue, counted distinctly in fa- 
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vor of the prisoner. As to the authorship 
of that remarkable document, the bor- 
dereau, much testimony has been offered 
to prove that it was impossible for Drey- 
fus to write it, some that it has been 
changed since it was first offered in evi- 
dence of his guilt, and considerable to 
the effect that it is worthless. [t must 
not be inferred that the verdict of the 
court can be predicted from the evi- 
dence of which reports, more or less 
colored, have been sent to America. 
The latest rumor is to the effect that 
two of the judges are in favor of Drey- 
fus, two against him, and the opinion of 
three of them is unknown. This is 
worthless as a prediction, but it shows 
that the issue is as much in doubt as on 
the first day of the new trial. 





Events Worth Noting 


Admiral Dewey is now at Gibraltar, 
and reports that he will sail for New 
York on the 1lith. He will be met, at 
Tompkinsville, by the vessels of the 
North Atlantic Squadron. 


Gov. Bushnell of Obio, the mayor of 
Marietta, and a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen came all the way to Boston to 
present a silver service to the gunboat 
Marietta last week. 


The mills along the Texas and Louisi- 
ana railroads are under contract to 
furnish, within two years, 500,000,000 
feet of yellow pine for the Uape to 
Cairo Railway. This is said to be the 
largest single order ever given for lum- 
ber. 


The battleship Alabama had her first 
trial trip last week, and made 17'¢ 
knots. The contract calls for only 16, 
but it is believed that she will be able to 
make at least a knot and a half more 
than that on her next trial trip. She is 
11,525 tons. 


Of the Cuban Gratuity Fand of $3,000,- 
000, there has been distributed the sum 
of $2,526,900 to 33,692 persons. Many of 
the muster rolls were padded, and it is 
reported that no more of the money will 
be paid to the Ouban army, but it will be 
used for the relief of sick soldiers who 
were formerly fighting against Spanish 
rule. 

The Second International Oongrega- 
tional Council will meet in Boston, Sept. 
20-28. In the list of speakers are twen- 
ty-two from the United States, eighteen 
from Great Britain, four from Australia, 
and one from Oanada. The seventh 
meeting of the Pan-Presbyterian Al- 
liance will meet in Washington at the 
end of September. 

There is very little change in the mili- 
tary situation in the Philippines. Dur- 
ing the week some of the robber bands 
near Cebu were dispersed, and the in- 
surgents were led to think better of 
their plan to attack Imus. Gen. Otis 
telegraphs that by the end of this week 
the last of the volunteers will sail for 
home. The 27this now on its way to 
San Francisco, whence it will sail for 
Manila, and the 26th will speedily follow 
it. The railway to Angeles has been 
repaired, and this new base of supplies 
is much better than San Fernando. 
Rumors of the serious illness of Admiral 
Wateon are not credited in Washington. 
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DEMAND FOR ZION’S HERALD 


HE unprecedented demand for ZION's 
HERALD, which has completely 
exhausted our enlarged editions for sev- 
eral weeks, leads the management to 
announce the Fall Offer at an early 
date. 
16 Months for $2.50 


This paper will be sent from September 
1, 1899, to January 1, 1901, for the regu- 
lar price of one year’s subscription. 
Addresses may be handed to the sta- 
tioned Methodist minister (or sent di- 
rect to this office), and go upon our list 
at once, and payment may be made at 
any time before the next session of the 
Annual Oonference. 


To flinisters for $1.50 


In response to the inquiries of minis- 
ters from all over the connection an- 
nouncement is made that preachers can 
secure the paper from September 1, 1899, 
to January 1, 1901 — sixteen months — 
for $1 50. 

These terms apply only to subscriptions 
made during the month of September, 
Back numbers will not be sent for this 
month to those who subscribe later than 
September. 

Will Maintain its Vigorous Policy 


ZION 8 HERALD has gained for itself a 
unique reputation for its treatment of 
important problems. That policy will 
be continued in the future. Without 
fear, favor or hope of reward, all impor- 
tant questions of church, state and so- 
ciety will be treated. Our readers, as 
during the past twelve years, will be 
taken into our confidence, and nothing 
which they ought to know, and have a 
right to know, that we know, will be 
kept from them. The paper will mag- 
nify its traditions as independent and 
yet loyal to the church; loving the old 
truths, but not afraid of the new; Metb- 
odist in creed and polity, but seeking 
ever the highest, purest, freest expres- 
sion of the religious life as inspired by 
‘* Jesus only.” 

Solicits Support of All Methodists 


ZION S HERALD especially solicits the 
support of the people in the Methodist 
E,iscopal Church everywhere who de- 
sire a paper thoroughly up-to-date, 
comprehensive, alert, outspoken, seek- 
ing always through a purified Method- 
ism abetter expression of the mind of 
Jesus Christ and a better application of 
His truth to all the problems of life. 

Will our ministers, on next Sunday, 
advise their congregations of this spe- 
cial offer for the month of September ? 
And will our readers at large, many of 
whom have written so considerately 
c neerning the paper during the past 
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weeks, inform their neighbors and 
friends of this opportunity to secure the 
paper on the above terms ? 

All business letters should be ad- 
dressed to the publisher, George E. 
Whitaker, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PROFESSING AND LIVING 


A GROUP of college students, two 
or three of them sons of minis- 
ters, and most of them, perhaps all, 
church members, were discussing the 
doctrine of entire sanctification, when 
one of them addressed another — a min- 
ister’s son — with the question: ‘*‘ Tom, 
does your father profess holiness?” 
‘* No,” eaid Tom; and after a little pause 
he added: ‘ He lives it.” 

Happy isthe man who is worthy of 
such endorsement by his son! Happy is 
the son who among his fellows can bear 
such testimony to his father’s Ohristian 
life! Happy is tne church where those 
who make profession of high or highest 
attainments in grace have the witness of 
those without that their lives are in har- 
mony with their high professions! Some 
may draw the conclusion that with such 
consistency of life there would be less 
need of high professions, or, at least, 
less need of definite and careful sub- 
division of experience or of its steps 
and stages. But for all there is the les- 
son that our Christian life must accord 
with, and not belie, our profession. 


SUBJUGATION AND _ REALIZA- 
TION 


HERE are two ways in which we 
may regard the process of relig- 
ion in the sou): One is to consider it as 
the accomplishment of the long task of 
subjecting the lower to the higher, or 
the eradication of evil. The other is to 
regard it as the realization of the divine 
in the soul through reinforcement of 
our best in the struggle for character. 

The latter is the true view. It is not 
true to the utter exclusion of the for- 
mer, for it does include it. But the 
first view is negative. It approaches the 
soul from the standpoint of essential du- 
alism. It gives the weight of greater 
strength to the evil at the very start. 
The second view asserts the divine po- 
tentiality of the soul, and maintains that 
the good is supreme even in the struggle 
for realization against the sinful tenden- 
cies of the heart. It is thus positive 
and declares the victory to be within 
the grasp of the good. 

But it is the practical bearing of this 
view of the religious process to which 
we call attention. The entire struggle 
for character is conditioned by the ideal 
with which we enter upon it. Young 
people who are beginning the Christian 
life need to be furnished at the outset 
with the true idea of the meaning and 
method of the struggle. The meaning 
is the realization of the heavenly best 
within us. It is not to remove imper- 
fection, but to realize perfection. And 
the method does not consist in struggle 
against general or specific evil as we 
find it in ourselves. The true method 
is to strive after the good. To finda 
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special fault and kill it is not the 
purpose in the struggle for Ohristian 
character; we are to find the specific 
element of goodness and strength and 
to reinforce it and lead it into 
action. We are not to keep from the 
evil as an end in itself, but we are 
to do the good that we may be kept 
from the evil. God works within us to 
help us, not by keeping far from us 
every evil tendency, but by so strength- 
ening every spiritual excellence that its 
fall activity may crowd the evil to the 
wall and finally forever drive it out. 
And thus the great aim in life is not to 
subject the bad within us, but to realize 
the good which is our birthright. 





Death of Mrs. William Rice 


LARGE company gathered at the home 
of Rev. C. F. Rice, D. D., in Spring- 
field, on Thursday, Aug. 31, at 230 P. M., to 
pay the last tribute of respect to the memory 
of Mrs. Caroline L. Rice, widow of Rev. 
William Kiee,D.D. The Scripture was read 
by Rev. A.C. Skinner. Remarks were made 
and prayer was offered by Rev. Joseph Scott, 
and at the grave the committa! service was 
read by Rev. W. R. Newhall, D. D. Mrs. 
Riee was no ordinary woman, but she was 
known only to those who came into some- 
what intimate relations with her. She ob- 
tained the ground-work of a good education 
at Wilbraham Academy, and by diligent 
application added to her mental equipment 
and fitted herself tor a large place in life. 
Becoming the wife of a Methodist preacher, 
her gifts and graces made her a fitting help- 
mate for her noble husband. In the days 
when their home was the gathering place of 
a coterie of celebrated men, while always the 
gracious hostess, she was by no means an 
insignificant factor in their intellectual 
feasts. There can be no doubt that the sons 
are largely indebted to the mental and moral 
culture received from the mother for the 
lives of honor and usefulness which they are 
now pursuing. 

Her main characteristics were these: 1. A 
sound judgment. She did not leap to concla- 
sions, but patiently sought the best light 
available, and so endeavored to reach a just 
and reasonable conclusion. Even if her 
judgment were at fault sometimes, it was 
felt that she had sincerely sought the truth 
by every means in her power. This made 
her judgment to be respected, and gave 
weight to her words. With all womanliness 
and delicacy there was still a vigor and 
masterfulness in her intellect that always 
challenged respect. 2. A firm purpose. She 
was not easily turned aside. The care she 
had taken in forming her judgment made 
her strenuous in maintaining it and seeking 
to carry it out. If it was right, it surely 
must and could be done. That was the 
guiding star upon which she fixed her gaze, 
and steadily followed it until her end was 
gained. It is doubtful if she was ever 
tempted to forsake the narrow way, so stead- 
fastly was her face set toward Zion. 3. A 
consecrated spirit. That must not be under- 
stood in any conventional sense. Her views 
of life and duty were too large for that. But 
she was so thoroughly Christian that it 
formed the very spring of her life and gave 
direction to all her activities. Every noble 
work found in her a sympathizing and help- 
ful friend. Cut off from many activities by 
physical infirmity, she still filled a large 
place in the intellectual, philanthropic and 
religious life of the beautiful city of Spring- 
field. This tribute deals only with those 
things that belong to the public. There was 
@ personal and home life that belongs only 
to her family, and into that sacred enclosure 
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no rude eyes should gaze. A good and useful 
woman has been called to higher service. 

Mrs. Rice died on the morning of Aug. 29 
at the bome of her son, Rev. Dr. C. F. Rice. 
Her illness dates only from Saturday, the 
26th. On the evening of that day she had 
heen able to have supper with the family, 
bat later she was taken with acute pleurisy. 
The attack was not so severe but that a 
stropger person would have weathered it, 
bat Mrs. Rice’s age was against her, and she 
seemed to collapse from general weakness. 
She leaves two sons — Rev. Dr. C. F. Rice, 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Spring fieJd, and 
Prot. William North Rice, D. D., of Wesleyan 
University — and a daughter, Mrs. Caroline 
L., wife of Prof. Morris B. Crawford, of 
Wesleyan. 


PERSONALS 





— Mrs. Nathan Sites has changed her ad- 
dress from Hawthorne Avenue, Auburndale, 
Mass., to 802 North Sixth Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa, 


— Chaplain Milburn, of the United States 
Senate, has been supplying the Lindell Meth- 
odist Epiecopal Charch pulpit, St. Louis, re- 
ceat Sundays. 


— President Charles J. Little, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, who is to deliver the 
Fernley Lecture, has chosen as his subject: 
“* Christianity and the Nineteenth Century.” 


— Daring the past year Rev. Dr. H. M. Du 
Bose, Epworth League Secretary of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, traveled 60,- 
000 miles and spent 100 nights in sleeping 
oars. 

— The Michigan Christian Advocate is 
authority for the statement that Rev. Paul 
C. Curnick, D. D., pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Cincinnati, declines an invitation to Ply- 
mouth Caurch, Baffalo. 


— Rev. F. P. Parkin, D. D., well known to 
our readers, !s now the pastor of State St. 
Church, Trenton, N.J., one of the largest 
and most prosperous Methodist churches in 
the New Jersey Conference. 


— Bishop John P. Newman’s will shows 
his estate to be worth $50,000. Aside from 
two or three nominal bequests, the estate is 
left for the life use of the widow, after which 


it goes to Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, N. J. 


— The Central Christian Advocate ot 
last week says: ‘‘ Dr. E. M. Smith, president 
of lilinois Wesleyan University, Blooming- 
ton, has been actively employed during the 
summer vacation in delivering addresses at 
Chautauqua assemblies and responding to 
various calls for Sunday services in the pat- 
ronizing territory of the University.” 


— Rev. Dr. C. M. Cobern, of Denver, is to 
give a course of lectures at the approaching 
session of the Kock River Conference under 
the auspices of the board of examination. 
His subjects will be: ‘** What the Bible Is, 
and What it is Not,” “Some Skeptical Ob- 
jections to the Bible now Buried by the Ex- 
cavator’s Spade,” and ‘ Early Biblical Nar- 
ratives in the Light of Egyptian Discovery.” 


— The following telegram was received at 
this office, Aug. 31: “‘ Mrs. Caroline Leonard, 
wife of Dr. A. B. Leonard, corresponding 
secretary of the Missionary Society, died at 
Madison, N, J.,today.”” Thus passes into the 
abundant life one of the Lord’s elect women, 
the sharer for many years in her husband’s 
active, vigorous and successful ministry, a 
wife and mother of sublime devotion, conse- 
cration and faithfulness, greatly beloved by 
a host of Methodists throughout the connec- 
tion. She has been a great and patient sufferer 
for many months. To the stricken husband 
and children there will go a great volume of 
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tender and prayerful sympathy in this hour 
of their bereavement. 


— President Crawford of Allegheny Ool- 
lege, Meadville, Pa., has been appointed one 
of the preachers at VCornell University for 
the present year. 

— Mr. Moody has arranged to have Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan, of London, England, 
hold three all-day meetings in Boston in 
Tremont Temple, Ost. 12, 13, and 14. 

— Rev. J. W. Butler, D. D., of Mexico, 
received letters of condolence relating to his 
father’s death from President Diaz and from 
John de Dios Reza, the most popular poet of 
Mexico. A biography of thedate Dr. William 
Butler is already in preparation by the 
family. 

— Announcement is made of the marriage 
of Mr. William 8. Fitzgerald, youngest son 
of Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the \Church 
South, to Miss Rachel Tnomas, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father on the evening of 
Aug. 24, Bishop Fitzgerald performing the 
caremony. 


— Editor Sawyer of the Northern Christian 
Advocate, in his tribute to the late Dr. Will- 
iam Butler, says: ‘‘ One of the most interest- 
ing of our personal memories of Dr. Butler is 
of hearing him relate the story of his con- 
version, in a prayer-meeting in a tent at 
Hamilton Camp-meeting some thirty years 
ago. His religious experience was clear and 
joyful, his fervor intense. He was a natural 
orator,and the opulence of his intellectual 
resources was manifest in all his public ut- 
terances.”’ 


— The Pennsylvania Methodist ( Harris- 
burg) in last week’s issue observes: “ At 
Grace Church, on Sunday, Rev. Dr. Morris 
W. Prince, of Dickinson Oocllege, Carlisle, 
preached in the morning on ‘ What is Life ?’ 
and in the evening on ‘ Lost Opportunities.’ 
In spite of the rain he was greeted by large 
congregations. His sermons were full of 
practical thought, of sound wisdom, and yet 
great simplicity. Dr. Prince is recognized 
asone of Methodism’s foremost preachers, 
and none more acceptably fills the pulpit of 
Grace, with whcse people he is a decided 
favorite.” 


— The Northwestern of last week presents 
on its cover an excellent portrait of Dr. 
George M. Steele, and says of him in the 
same issue: ‘‘ Dr. Steele is not in firm 
health, but we expect to see him out on the 
streets again before long. The last winter 
and this summer have been physical trials 
to Dr. Steele, but he has had excelient care 
and his merry heart has given bim a perpet- 
ual feast. Men like unto that useful worker 
and loyal disciple of the truth should live 
forever. Dr. Steele will do so anyhow, for he 
has strong faith in Him who never disap- 
points a human being.’’ 


—The Christian Advocate of Nashville 
says: ‘* We learn from private sources that 
Bishop John C, Keener, though not strong, 
is enjoying measurably good health. Tens 
of thousands of Southern Methodists will 
wish that this serene and lofty leader of 
our hosts may spend all his closing days in 
peace and joy. If there has been a man 
among us who has illustrated the meaning 
of perfect consecration more fully than 
Bishop Keener, we do not know who he is. 
His whole life, without reserve or selfish by- 
ends of any sort, has been gives to Christ 
and the church.”’ 


— A funeral service for Miss Laura F. Vun- 
ning, daughter of Rev. and Mrs, C. U. Dun- 
ning, of Franklin Falle, N. H., whose death 
has been announced, occurred last week 
Wednesday, at Garden St. Church, Lawrence, 
Kev. Charles Parkhurst officiating, assisted 
by Revs. G. M. Curl and J. W. Adams. 
There was a large gathering of friends. The 
Ruggles St. Quartet of Boston sang with im- 
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pressive effect. The editor, who, as pastor of 
Garden St. Church, welcomed the deceased 
into the fellowship of the churcb, in a brief 
tribute characterized her as one of the no- 
bleet and most useful Christian young women 
whom he ever knew, always sunny and help- 
ful in her ministry to others. In all the 
churches where her father had been stationed 
she had been an angel of mercy and help. 
With the mature judgment of womanhood 
there was linked the cheery and happy life 
of youth. The burial took place in the family 
lot in Lawrence. 


— Rev. Dr. G. F. Eaton, when he saw that 
he should be unable to attend to the work 
of his district according to his plan, re- 
quested Rev. A. P. Sharp, of Park Ave. 
Church, to act for him. Bishop Mallaliea 
approves, and authorizes this arrangement 
until he announces the appointment of s 
successor to Dr. Eaton for the district. 


— Mr. James H. Thrasher, long an official 
member of Main St. Charch, Nashua, N.H , 
died recently, at the residence of his son, 
Rev. E. H. Thrasher, pastor of our church in 
Easthampton. Here he had made his home 
since the decease of his wife, Mrs. Lois M. 
Thrasher. Of late his sufferings had been 
severe, and he rejoiced to depart and be with 
OCbrist. The funeral was in Nashua, Mon- 
day, Aug. 21. 


BRIEFLETS 





Announcement of the death of Dr. George 
F. Eaton, with sketch and tribute, wili be 
found on the last page. 





The Training School connected with the 
N. E. Deaconess Home will open for the 
coming year, at 683 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, at 10 A. M., Wednesday, Sept. 13, 
with an address by the president of the 
Board of Managers, Rev. W. T. Perrin, 
Ph. D. The public are very cordially invited 
to attend. 





Seldom have we published a more interest - 
ing and suggestive contribution than that 
trom the pen of Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin, on an- 
other page. It furnishes, in the facts given, 
an unmistakable indication of the sweep of 
God’s purpose and providence in teaching 
His people in this day how to better apply 
Christian principles and economics to the 
practical problems of life. 


Leonidae L. H. Hatch, of Elser’s Band, Na- 
tional Military Home, Los Angeles Co., Call., 
writes: ‘‘ I read an article in ZION’s HERALD 
of Aug. 9, headed, ‘ Southern California Let- 
ter,’ by ‘St. Angelos.’ He writes that he 
saw a ZION 'S HERALD on a musician’s stand 
at Hollenbeck Park on the 4th of July. | 
can explain how that paper happened to be 
there. My father, Rev. William H. Hatch, 
D. D., living in Springfield, Mass., sends me 
ZION’S HERALD every week— and you do not 
know how welcome a friend it is. After | 
read it I give it to one of the members of our 
Band (whose family lives in Los Angeles) to 
take home for his tamily to read. He goes 
home once a week, and takes the paper with 
him. Our Band was playing at Hollenbeck 
Park on the 4th of Jaly, and the gentleman 
to whom I give the paper put it back of his 
music on the music stand to shade the mu- 
sic, and it so happened the big letters, ZION s 
HERALD, stood out very plainly.” 


The generous and mgniy tribute which 
Dreyfus paid to his devoted wife has touched 
a thousand hearts thet were anmoved by the 
story of his own sufferings. It was she who 
saved him from the cowardly act of suicide, 
when hie spirit failed him the night before 
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the awfuiscene of his degradation; she who 
urged him to bear it all that no stain might 
rest upon bis innocence and no disgrace be 
put upon their children; she who rendered 
him a service nobler and better than any 
court on earth can render him. It was her 
womanly instinct that was quick to recog- 
Dize the right 1m that terrible visitation, 
and it isto her courage, patience and forti- 
tude that Dreyfus is indebted beyond all 
else. The knowledge of the character of 
this wife and mother comes as a wonderful 
revelation of encouragement to the whole 
French nation at a time when many of its 
leading generals and politicians are showing 
how desp'cable they are. 


A Needed Distinction 


NE good brother in the ministry, and 
() only one, while writing in general ap- 
proval of our course in exposing Secretary 
Schell, asks if we have not been betrayed 
into the use of language unduly severe in 
the case. Weare grateful for the inquiry, 
because it affords an opportunity to make a 
needed distinction. 

For the erring and the sinfal gensrally, 
Jesus manifested infinite compassion in 
speech and act, but not for the bypocrite. It 
must not be forgotten that He sharply dis- 
criminated between the multitude that had 
fallen into the grosser sins of passion and 
thougbtlessjevil-doing, and the professedly 
religious who, knowing good and evi!, de- 
liberately did the evil while claiming to be 
good. For the latter He had no word of 
charity or condonement, only the severest 
condemnation. Against these He uttered 
the “woes” found in Matt. 23: 23 to the 
close of the chapter. There is nothing so 
drastic in the world’s literature. It seems as 
if Divinity exhausted its power of censure 
in dealing with hypocrites. Here are some 
of the phrases: ‘“* Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean 
the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 
within they are full of extortion and ex- 
cess;”’ ‘* Ye appear righteous unto men, but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniq- 
uity;” ‘‘ Whited sepulchres ... full of dead 
men’s bones.”’ 

We must as clearly discriminate between a 
man overtaken in a fault, overcome by the 
sudden and overwhelming power of a great 
temptation, and the man Schell who, while 
posing as a model in ethics before our young 
people, deliberately planned this official 
wrong, concealed it, profited by it, has lied 
shamelessly about it since being discovered, 
and has never ceased, during the whole sad 
history, to make extravagant pretenses of 
personal piety. If he does not come clearly 
within the circle which He who was the 
Truth condemned in His “‘ woes,” then we 
have never known the persen who did. 





From the Board of Control 


EV. 8S. A. Morse, of Oorning, N. Y.., 

a member of the Board of Oon- 

trol and one of the honored ‘‘ protesting 
seven,’’ volunteers to say: — 


‘*T have just read your exposé of the 
Schell-Excell Board of Control matter. I 
roust say 1 am glad you have spoken. It will 
be a sad day for the church when it shall be 
left to the sometimes tenider mercies of the 
‘ c fficial organs.’ ‘ Organs’ must be— organs. 
I hope you will not let the matter drop. 
Keep at it. Ulcers must be opened. ‘The es- 
pecial friends of Schell in the Board of Con- 
trol led us to believe that he would ‘ relieve’ 
the Board and the church by resigning. It 
was this belief, 1am sure, that led some of 
the members who felt as deeply as did the 
seven who voted for the amendment, to vote 
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against the proposition to ask Schell to re- 
sigp. But to this hour we are not ‘ reileved,’ 
and Dr. Schell is drawing bis salary, if not 
his royalty, and the church is compromised 
in the face of the world. 

‘There are two features about the case 
that especially disturb me. One is that a 
man, a Christian, could do such athing as 
was done by Schell and see no moral obliq- 
uity in it. To me it seems like the act of the 
alderman who votes a franchise with one 
band and holds out the other behind for the 
‘consideration.’ The other disheartening 
feature in the case is that many — or at least 
some — persons in high cfficial positions de- 
clare that they dé not see any moral obliq- 
ulty in Schell’s act, and used all possible 
means to shield him fromthe just conse- 
quences of his sin. Toone who loves our 
Zion and is anxiously inquiring after the 
cause of the comparative loss of Methodist 
vigor in these late days, this effair appears 
like the livid spot on the flesh that tells the 
presence of the awful leprosy. Health does 
not come to the sick by the use of rose- 
water. If Schell’s resignation is not shortly 
received, very strenuous measures ought to 
be taken. 1 hope you will keep up the agita- 
tion.”’ 


And another one of the ‘“ protest- 
ing seven,’’ whose permission to use his 
name we are not able to secure before 
this paper goes to prese, writes: — 


“ I] cannot think of the exparience in the 
Board without humiliation and sorrow. 
Some of the fifteen positively saw no harm 
in the transaction. Others, who admitted the 
wrong, thought the publicity of asking him 
to resign would make a sensation and do 
much harm that could be avoided if we were 
lenient about it. Others have admitted to 
me that they felt compelled by official press- 
ure to vote as they did. It was ashame that 
one of the richest men in Methodism hung 
around our doors until the thing was set- 
tled, and more than one Bishop of the 
church also seemed to have very urgent call 
to be near the Board until it was settled. 
Schell was exceedingly humble before the 
final vote, but since, he has declared him- 
self guiJty of only ‘a slight indiscretion.’ 
The money which was represented to the 
Board had bsen returned to Excell, it now 
appears is in Schell’s hands, and there is no 
prospect of increasing any potter’s field 
with that money. 1 hope that light and 
ventilation may be turned on. I know of 
no other way to cure the malarial poison 
which seems to have pervaded officialdom. 
Iam giad that ZION’s HERALD is doing its 
best to turn on the light.” 





By Way of Warning 


HE fact that Dr. Schell persistently 
refuses to resign, tends to confirm 
some ugly reports forwarded to this office by 
distinguished and honorable men in the 
charch to the effect that the secretary is 
acting under the special counsel of four 
Bishops and one missionary secretary. Let 
no one infer for a moment that we are cast- 
ing the slightest reflection upon the honor- 
able Board of Bishops as a whole, for all, 
with the exception of the fourof whom we 
speak, are above even the intimation of 


suspicion. Neither are we reflecting upon 
our honored missionary secretaries as a 
whole. 


These words are written in all seriousness 
to warn these five men that a large constitu- 
ency of good men in the church are becom- 
ing exceedingly impatient with them, and 
that this restiveness wiil sooner or iater find 
some outlet. Our table is burdened witb 
specific allegations in this matter, for which 
the writers vouch. Six months ago we 
affirmed in private that the church would 
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pot endure General Secret°*ry Scheil'’s wick- 
edness, and thet he should resign to escape 
a church scandal. When the Board of Con- 
trol had acted, we said to some of Schell’s 
friends, ‘‘ Now is the time for him to resign. 
Constrain him to do it, and for the sake of 
the good name of the church we will be 
silent.”” Bat when he would not resign, we 
were reluctantly convinced that the glare of 
publicity must be thrown upon his guilty 
career. The result is known. We should 
shrink equally from referring publicly in 
this way to any other offisials in the charch; 
but if convinced, as in the case of Secretary 
Schell, that no other remedy could be effect- 
ively applied for the cure of the disease, 
then we should not hesitate to publish the 
facts. 


The Moral Sanity of Business Men 


T argues well forthe moral jaigment of 
our business men that duriog the weeks 
which have elapsed since the HERALD made 
its expose, we have not found ove wno has 
not instantly and with marked severity con- 
demned Secretary Schell. From many to 
whom we have put the question: *“‘ What 
would you do with an employee in your bus- 
iness who was caught in an act of that 
kind?” we have received but this one an- 
swer, as quickly as it could be spoken: 
*“ Discharge him instant)y.” One _ well- 
known business man of high standing said: 
‘* | would prosecute him if he did not imme- 
diately restore his dishonest gains.’’ Oan it 
be true,as many men claim, that business 
standards of honesty and righteousness are 
higher and more exacting than those of the 
Christian church? The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in this Schell case, is on trial before 
the world, and will inevitably have to answer 
this testing and very practical inquiry. 


How Long, O Lord, How Long? 


HE editor of the Central Christian Ad- 
vocate of last week, under the head, 
“A Demoralizing Proposition,” says: — 


*“*Z1on’s HERALD seems to have gone clean off 
its balance in regard to the trouble in which Dr. 
Schell, General Secretary of the Epworth 
League, is involved. It now urges ‘ every chap- 
ter to denounce this “ serious official wrong ”’ and 
demand Schell’s withdrawal.’ A policy of this 
sort can hardly have been considerately pro- 
posed. Thus far only an ex-parte statement has 
been given forth; the church has had no way to 
test the accuracy of the accusations; the Board 
of Control since the broadside opened up by the 
the Heratp has had no opportunity to justify 
its conclusions, nor its action in the case, which 
we published a month ago. Under these cir- 
cumstances to introduce this matter into the 
chapters for discussion and action would spread 
demoralization and damage farand wide. We 
cannot fancy a more dangerous or reckless piece 
of business.” 


lt closes with this suggestion: — 


“It is worth while for the church, including 
the League, to hold its judgment in suspense 
until fuller information is afforded.” 

Look at the facts. The Board of Control 
became aware of Schell’s corruption last 
February. Every member of the Board 
must have felt the exceeding gravity of the 
situation and the nec ssity of ascertaining, 
as opportunity afforded, the bottom facts in 
the case. Six months later the Board met 
at Indianapolis, bound bythe most serious 
considerations to probe this subject to the 
bottom and vindicate the good name of the 
League. That a majority of the Board of 


Control utterly failed, for some inexplicable 
reason, to grasp the situation and relieve 
our young people’s organization, ninety- 
nine Methodists out of every hundred now 
emphatically assert. lt is not for us to sit 
in judgment upon the fifteen worthy men 
who voted to condone Schell’s wrong: doing, 
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and we have not done it. That they in- 
tended to work injury to the League we 
cannot for a moment believe; but at the 
same time their action is quite unaccount- 
able. For instance, why did they not re- 
main in Indianapolis until they could come 
to some reasonable conclusion? There were 
witnesses in that city who were waiting to 
give them evidence, which would have made 
the verdict rendered impossible. Why 
did not the Board hearthem? But having 
taken action which neither satisfied the 
League, the church, nor themselves, the 
editor of the Central Christian Advocate 
now asks for another indefinite delay. 
«“‘ How long, O Lord, bow long! ”’ 

lt will demoralize the Leagues to consider 
this matter! On, no, not in the least! There 
is no moral obtuseness in our League chap- 
ters. Their moral vision is very clear; they 
want no more evidence. Put the Schell- 
Excell contract before any League in the 
connection, and we will accept the verdict. 
We have yet to learn of a single Leaguer 
who hesitates fora moment in coming toa 
decision. Danger and demoralization lie 
not at all in submitting this matter directly 
to the Leagues for judgment and action, but 
in sach pleas for delay as the Central has 
allowed itself to make. Every day of pro- 
crastination at this juncture is anspeakably 
humiliating to the Lsague and to the 
church. It is evident that Secretary Schell 
and his accomplices now intend to defy the 
wish of the church. The Central, by ite 
mistaken position, makes it more difficult 
to force him out of his secretariat. The 
Leagues are our confident hope. They will 
not divide, but will unitedly protest against 
Schell’s corrupt practices and his continu- 
ance in office. In taking this course there 
can be no confusion, no blunting of moral 
distinctions. 

But, to us, the painful and incomprehensi- 
ble fact is that the Central Christian Advo- 
cate has not ‘ gone clean off its balance ” in 
this Scheil matter. A holy fury against of- 
ficial wrong-doing should have taken it up 
and out of tteelf. How the Central, or any 
other Methodist paper, can be silent con- 
cerning such official raecality, we are utterly 
unable to understand. If the Methodist 
press had gone clean off its balance 
against Schell, the church would now be 
rid of him. Let the Central. therefore, 
open its guns, not upon ZION’s HERALD, but 
upon this Achan who has “the wedge of 
gold and the goodly Babylonish garment.” 





Schell Proves the Book Official 


(From last week’s issue.) 


E refer to the claim now put forward 
WW that the song book in question is 
not a League publication, but a purely pri- 
vate matter with which the League has 
nothing to do, and which cannot therefore 
compromise Dr. Schell in his official rela- 
tions. This is now eagerly insisted upon 
with something of the ‘“ what-are-you- 
going-to-do-about-it”’ air of Boss Tweed, 
and many good people are hoping to find in 
this claim some relief from their distress 
and vicarious feeling of shame. Sadly 
enough, there is no relief here. We will 
not insist on the fact that the church did 
not elect Dr. Schell to build up an outside 
League literature, as he would be doing if his 
claim were true; we point out that the claim 
itself is a pettifogging fetch newly devised 
to cover up guilt. And our proof is that 
Dr. Schell himself, in the first year of the 
book’s publication, over his own signature, 
in the Secretary’s Corner in the Epworth 
Herald, declared it to be “‘ an official book ”’ 
and “authorized by the General Cabinet.’’ 
From Dec, 5, 1896, to April 16, 1898, there are 
nine of these utterances, and in every case 
he urges the young people to be loyal to 
their own official book. 
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The Verdict is Rendered 


ITH cur publication last week of the 
convicting Schel!-Excell contract, 
all the evidence in the case on that specific 
count was submitted. The verdict bas al- 
ready been rendered,and is not subject to 
revision or repeal. The whole case can eafely 
rest op the contract. That the secretary 
deliberately entered into that dishonest 
agreement and profited by it, are facts which 
no explanations can possibly change. The 
impression, therefore, which some of Schell’s 
defenders are trying to create that only an 
ex-parte statement of the case has been 
made, and that ifall the facts were known a 
different verdict would be reached, has not 
the slightest foundation, The statement, 
also, that there were difficulties confronting 
the Board of Control in their deliberations 
at {ndianapolis which are not fully under- 
stood, whether true or not, bears only the 
remotest relation to Secretary Schell’s “ se- 
rious official wrong,’’ and could not change 
the nature and degree of his guilt. That 
guilt lies at his own door, and the Board of 
Control can neither add to nor take from it. 
The case is, therefore, closed, the verdict 
rendered, and it is only necessary to impose 
sentence. The sentence is immediate dis- 
missal from the office which he has so 
greatly dishonored. I[t is the business of the 
Board of Control to speedily execute this 
sentence. How? For the sake of the 
League and the church, and for righteous- 
ness’ sake, let the Board find a way without 
@ moment’s unnecessary delay. This is the 
vehement voice of universal Methodism. 





«The Guilty and Convicting Con- 
tract’”’ 


[A distinguished reader, greatly interested 
and incensed, requests that the “‘ guilty and con- 
victing contract’ be re-published in briefest 
form, so that it can be more “‘ conveniently scis- 
sored and carried for private use and exhibi- 
tion.’’} 


HE following is an exact copy of the 
text of the contract entered into be- 
tween General Secretary Schell and E. O. Ex- 
cell in the matter of royalty: — 
Chicago, March 5th, 1897. 
For value received [ (E. O. Excell) promise to 
pay to Edwin A. Schell one-fourth of the royalty 
I shall receive from the Western Methodist Book 
Concern on “ Songs for Young People ” (copy- 
righted 1897 by the Western Methodist Concern) 
after deducting fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500.00) 
money expended on permissions,etc. Itis fur- 
ther agreed that if I (E.O Excell) shal! desire to 
continue these same relations with Edwin A. 
Schell on future books to be edited by me for the 
Western Methodist Book Concern, I (B. O. Excell) 
shall have the option of so doing, and the said 
Edwin A. Schell hereby agrees toturn over all 
future song books that he may be able to secure to 
said E. O. Excell from the Western Methodist 
Book Concern, provided said E. O. Excell shall so 
desire and request; and forall future books so se- 
cured, I (E. O. Excell) agree to pay to said Edwin 
A. Schell one-fourth of all the royalty received 
from books so secured. 
E. O. EXCELL. EDWIN A. SCHELL. 
It will be noted that it was on “‘ Songs for 
Young People, edited for the Western Meth- 
odist Book Concern,” that the royalty was 
paid; and that it was on ‘all fature song 
books that he may be able to secure to said 
E. O. Excell from the Western Methodist 
Book Concern,” that the royalty was to be 
continued. This contract shows beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that the General Sec- 
retary intended to sel), knew he was selling, 
and did sell, his official influence. Under 
these conditions, therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that Schell’s copy of the contract should 
bave been placed in a safety deposit vault, 
and that Excell’s was sealed up in an enve- 
lope endorsed, “* Not to be opened until after 
my death,” and put into his vault. 
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A CASE OF OFFICIAL WRONG- 
DOING 


[From the Michigan Christian Advocate.) 


oe beloved church is inthe throes of 
an ugly ecandal, the scene of which, 
we are torry to say, is laid in the young peo- 
ple’s department. Rov. Edwin A. Schell, 
D. D., General Secretary of the Epworth 
League, is accused of official wrong- doing. 
++.» A young man himself, he had prob- 
ably observed how older officials were sup- 
piementing their salaries by various good 
devices, and he probably concluded that 
private royalty in exchange tor open official 
energy was an easier method of acquiring 
the coveted amount of extra compensation 
than traveling over the country lecturing 
and preaching at high fees would be. Un- 
fortunately for him, the irregular terms of 
the secret contract were unearthed and fi- 
nally brought his case before the Board of 
Control for investigation. 


Had Dr. Schell seen his day, he would in- 
stantly have resigned when the above paper 
{the minute of the Board of Contro)) was 
adopted. It ought to have been clear to him 
that though exonerated from “ wrong in- 
tent,” his conviction of “a serious official 
wrong ”’ would debar him from further suc- 
cessful work as leader of M sthodist young 
menand women. This was probably what 
the Board of Control expected. In a com- 
munication to us,one of the fifteen who 
voted to adopt the paper, says: ‘‘ The feeling 
of the Board was such that any other verdict 
would have split the Board and perhaps the 
League. Everybody felt that the resolution 
was not ideal, but it was one which, in the 
main, was acceptable to sll. So»me members 
said positively that Schell haa done no 
wrong. Others thought it a very serious 
offense and demanded drastic meaeures. But 
on the resolution all could unite. We al! 
telt, I believe, that bis voluntary retirement 
would follow.” 

But his “‘ voluntary retirement ” did not 
follow, and as there is a higher court than 
the Board of Coatrol — the court of public 
sentiment — his opponents straightway ap- 
pealed his case and are giving him a warm 
newspaper trial. Whole broadsides of in- 
quiries and protests have bsen fired at him, 
and his immediate resignation has been 
vigorously demanded. Dr. Schell’s replies 
to his critics so far do not appear to be very 
satisfactory. He gives the “ lie’ to his ac- 
cusers, but fails to present the body of truth 
to which his friends are wanting to anchor. 
If be is in possession of facts which will 
impress the public as they seem to have im- 
pressed the Board of Control, he owes it to 
the church and to himself quickly to lay 
them bare. The American people are con- 
siderate. They rarely allow an accused man 
who has anything to say for himself to go 
down unheard. Fierce attacks do not expe- 
dite final condemnation, but rather prodace 
reaction. Cool, calm, kind and judicious 
proceedings are what we want. The public 
is anxious to learn how an official who was 
considered competent for the duties of his 
office could be guilty of a “ serious official 
wrong ” with “no wrong intent,” and how 
an organized body of intelligent Methodists 
like the Board of Control could conclude 
that an official with such a record was yet 
suitable to be a great leader for our young 
church members. 

If discredit is not to be cast upon the 
whole Epworth Loague management, prompt 
measures should be instituted by the author- 
ities to prove that lofty conceptions of un- 
sullied honor are still their ideals and that 
—wy integrity is both a requisite 
and a fact in the character of men in high 
position. The Advocate demands that this 


case receive the immediate and thorough at- 
tention which its gravity requires. 
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TEMPORA MUTANTUR 


. » « » A hbundred years ago, 

If men were knaves, why, people called 
them so, 

And crime could see the prison-portal bend 

ics brow severe at no long vista’s end. 

In those days for plain things plain words 
would serve; 

Men had not learned to admire the graceful 
swerve 

Wherewith the esthetic nature’s genial 


mood 
Makes public duty slope to private good. 


The Ten Commandments had a meaning 
then 

Felt in their bones by least considerate men, 

Because behind them Pablic Conscience 


stood, 
And without winciug made their mandates 
good. 


Whom rogues their sires, their milder sons 
call smart, < 
And “slightly irregular’ dilutes the shame 


Ot what had once a somewhat blunter 
name. 

With generous curve we draw the moral 
line; 


Our swindlers are permitted to resign; 

(neir guilt is wrapped in deferential names, 

And twenty sympathize for one who blames. 

Add national disgrace to private crime, 

Confront mankind with brazen front 
sublime, 

Steal but enough, the world is unsevere, — 

Tweed is a statesman, Fisk a financier; 

invent a mine, and be—the Lord’s knows 
what; 

Secure, at any rate, with what you've got. 

The public servant who has stolen and lied, 

it called on, may resign with honest pride. 


With choker white, wherein no cynic eye 

Dares see idealized a hempen tie, 

At parish meetings he conducts in prayer, 

And pays for missions to be sent else- 
where. 

On ‘’Uhange 

endeared, 

Add but a Sunday: school clags, he’s revered, 

And his too early tomb will not be dumb 

To point a morai for our youth to come. 


— James Russell Lowell, 


respected, to his friends 


IN DOWNRIGHT EARNEST 
BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU. 


HE men who have moved the world 
have been in earnest. Souls that 
blaze and burn have enkindled other 
souls. The indifferent and careless veg- 
etate, live and die and are forgotten. 

There were never more earnest men 
on the face of the earth than now. 
They are found in every profession and 
in every department of human activity. 
There are some such in the ranks of the 
Christian ministry—would that there 
were many more, for if any men ought 
to be in earnest it is those men who are 
called of God to be ambassadors of the 
court of heaven to a sinful and rebell- 
ious world! 

It is manifest thas the powers of evil 
were never more active and determined 
than in our own land and among our own 
people. The average politician illus- 
trates the truth of the proposition that 
earnestness is everywhere prevalent. 
From this time on for the next twelve 
or fifteen months the politicians will be 
in desperate earnest to secure the ad- 
ministration of the general govern- 
ment. They see the prospect of great 
personal honors and emoluments, and 
for them they will toil and strive as men 
rarely strive for the infinite wealth and 
glory of heaven. Business men are in 
earnest to add to their possessions. The 
intensity of effort put forth for the ac- 
quisition of riches is painful to witness. 
It would seem that no price is too great 
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to pay, no sacrifice too great to make, 
if by any means the coveted prize may 
be secured. 

Bat of all men the preacher of the 
Gospel ought to be in downright ear- 
nest. The enemies that confront him 
are alert, audacious and strong. 

The saloon takes no vacation. It 
would keep about its infernal work 
seven days in each week if the law 
would allow it. Its vigilance is per- 
fectly marvelous. It schemes and plots 
and studies. It will not be satisfied 
with old methods. It is set on fire of 
hell for the accomplishment of its nefa- 
rious purposes. Surely Satan must 
gloat over the activity and earnestness 
of his most loyal servants, the saloon- 
keepers, as he contrasts them with not 
a few of those who profess t2 be follow- 
ers of the constant and tireless Master 
who went about doing good. The serv- 
ants of Satan take no iong vacations, 
take no occasion to shut up their places 
of business except on compulsion, have 
no divided interests, but this one thing 
they do as though a mighty power im- 
pelled them. 

**Go to the ants! for one poor grain 
See how they toil ana strive, 
Yet we who bave a heaven to obtain, 
How negligent we live.” 

We need not go to the ants for the 
lesson so many need to learn; we may 
go to the worst and wickedest of all the 
servants of Satan, the saloon- keepers, 
and we may learn the lesson of diligent 
and unceasing activity. If such as 
these can be in such tremendous ear- 
nest, why should not all the people of 
God, and especially all preachers, be 
even more in earnest ? 

That wonderful man of God, William 
Arthur, says: ‘‘The want in this age, 
above all wants, is fire, God’s fire, 
burning in the hearts of men, stirring 
their brains, impelling their emotions, 
thrilling their tongues, glowing in their 
countenances, vibrating in their actions, 
expanding their intellectual powers 
more than can be done by the heats of 
geuius, or argument, or party, and fus- 
ing all their knowledge, logic and rhet- 
oric into a living stream.’’ OF course 
there are some people and some preach- 
ers who would be as much afraid of such 
a baptism of fire as they would be of 
the bubonic plague or an earthquake. 
We hear them exalting reason, and in- 
tellect, and composure, and deprecating 
enthusiasm and emotion, as though the 
sensibilities did not make up a full third 
of every well- proportioned human soul. 
Almost without exception reason and 
intellect do not realize the highest pos- 
sibilities of which they are capable un- 
til they get the baptism of fire. 

The man who is not in earnest wastes 
his time in trivialities. He is simply a 
putterer. He would be vastly aston- 
ished if anything of special magnitude 
or importance should take place as the 
result of his work. He can ‘‘do 
chores,’ raise a little money to white- 
wash a parsonage fence, put some new 
shingles on the roof of church, parson- 
age or shed,buy paint for the renovation 
of church property, and do forty lit- 
tle things that are all well enough in 
their way; but when it comes to plan- 
ning a continuous campaign against sin 
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and worldliness and the crying evils 
that afflict society, when it comes to the 
devotement of soul and body to the ex- 
ecution of a well-considered plan, the 
weak, ready-to-halt brother puts every- 
thing off to the Week of Prayer, and 
then the awful weather is too much for 
him, and he incontinently goes into 
winter quarters and nothing is accom- 
plished. 

Why not “look Christin the face; in 
all doings, note what Christ did in like 
circumstance, and do as He would have 
done?” From first to last He was in 
downright earnest. ‘‘Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business ? ”’ 
was the reply He made to the chiding 
of His mother when she found Him in 
the temple; and His last word as He 
hung upon the cross was, ‘‘It is fin- 
isned.”’ 

The call today is for earnest men in 
the pulpit and earnest people in the 
pews. It is a time when God’s people 
are called upon to do with all their 
might the daily duties of life, and in the 
same spirit to intensify all Ohristian 
activities. It is not in every one to pos- 
sess great genius, great eloquence, great 
learning; but any one may be in down- 
right earnest. There is no wiser, no 
better thing in Goethe’s ‘: Faust’’ than 
this: — 

‘“* Be honest, if you would be eloquent; 

Be not a chiming fool with cap and bells; 

Reason and genuine feeling want no arts 

Of utterance —ask no toil of elocution; 

And when you are in earnest, do you need 

A search for words? Oh! these fine 

holiday phrases, 

In which you robe your worn-out com- 

monplaces, 

These scraps of paper which you crimp 

and curl, 

And twist into a thousand idle shapes, 

These filagree ornaments are good for 

nothing, 

Cost time and pains, please, feed, impose 

on no one; 

Are unrefreshing, as 

whistles 

ln autama ’mong the dry and wrinkled 

leaves.”’ 

Why not throw all carelessness and 
indifference to the winds? Why not 
gird the soul for a mighty conflict ? 
Why not be in downright earnest to fin- 
ish the work God has given us to do? 


Auburndale, Mass. 


the wind that 





A TREE BY EZEKIEL’S RIVER 


REV. WILLARD T. PERKIN, PH. D. 


AST Sunday, as in other Sunday- 
schools of Christendom, Ezekiel’s 
vision of the great river flowing forth 
from the temple of God was the theme 
of Bible study for the Farm Bible Olass 
gathered in the spacious parlors of Mr. 
W. E. H. Massey, proprietor of Dentonia 
Park Farm. This Sunday afternoon Bible 
service, instituted this summer for all 
the people upon the place who care to 
come, is usually conducted by Mr. 
Massey himself, who has had for several 
years a most interesting Bible League 
for Young Men at the Oentral Methodist 
Church, Toronto. On this occasion the 
study of the lesson was preceded by the 
baptism of Dorothy Massey, asweet babe 
of some sixteen months, the youngest of 
the three daughters of Mr. Massey. 
Dentonia Park Farm is located about 
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six miles to the eastward of Toronto, 
and a little north of the lake. It com- 
prises over two hundred acres, pierced 
by the valleys of two creeks which give 
to its topography a pleasing variety. 
Upon it are trout ponds, the best poultry 
plant in Canada, and a fine herd of Jer- 
sey cattle housed in a model barn 
planned by the proprietor. This Jersey 
herd took first prize at the great Toron- 
to exhibition last year. 

At Dentonia Park, where both of us 
were guests, it was my privilege to spend 
a day or two with Mr. G. E. Gordon, of 
the Walker-Gordon Laboratory Oo., of 
Boston, Mass. It is he who has plant- 
ed, as it seems to me, a tree by the great 
river of Ezekiel's vision. For do not the 
trees which Ezekiel saw, with their fruit 
for meat and their leaves for medicine, 
symbolize those humanitarian institu- 
tions which are rooted in the river nour- 
ished soil and grow to bless mankind ? 

Mr. Gordon was born in England, the 
son of a village clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Uhurch. In his teens he was sent 
on a business trip to Australia, where he 
remained for several years. About 1860 
he came to the United States and weat 
westward, finding a home in Wisconsin. 
From his youth he has been familiar 
with cattle. In Wisconsin for many 
years he was president of the Humane 
Society. In this capacity it was his duty 
So inspect the institutions for foundlings 
and young children. In these he found 
the mortality of babes most lamentable, 
as high indeed as eighty per cent. His 
heart was touched. He gave himself to 
the study of the problem how to save the 
babes. He sought the best scientific in- 
stitutions. He worked day by day for 
years in his own laboratory. He discov- 
ered what he believes to be the effective 
method of preventing death among in- 
fants. It is their scientific feeding with 
the clean modified milk of cows. The 
outcome has been the establishment, in 
a dozan leading cities of North America 
and in London, England, of branches of 
the Waiker-Gordon Laboratory Compa- 
ny, its headquarters being in Boston. 
Another such laboratory is soon to be 
opened at Dentonia Park Farm for the 
benefit of Toronto and vicinity. 

The two principal features of the 
Walker: Gordon method are cleanliness 
and the scientific modification of the 
milk. The cleanliness is to get rid of the 
bacteria which are so harmful to suscep- 
tible stomachs. The rules enforced in the 
interest of cleanliness remind one of the 
ceremonial laws of the ancient Temple 
service. The buildings are isolated from 
highways and other forms of contami- 
nation. The barns are constructed so 
as to be easily kept clean. The cows are 
carefully selected, must pass the tuber- 
culin test, are in the care of a competent 
foreman, are periodically inspected by 
an expert veterinarian, are scientifically 
fed and drink pure water from individ- 
ual vessels. Like the ancient priests, 
the men upon these farms, who serve 
God by ministering to the little chil- 
dren, are under most stringent regula- 
tions. A physician supervises their 
health and examines each man every few 
weeks. Before milking they thoroughly 
wash themselves, put on white clothing 
which has been sterilized, sit upon ster- 
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ilized stools and milk into 
pails. 

The milk is most carefully guarded 
against evil germs. It is taken at once 
to the milk-house, filtered, cooled and 
bottled. The air of the milk-house is 
kept clean. The house has double win- 
dows tightly closed, the air being 
changed by an exhaust process. The 
fresh air is filtered and washed by a 
spray before it is admitted. Flies are 
excluded. The dairy:-men wear steril- 
ized clothing and do not visit the barns 
or work upon the farm. Visitors may 
look through windows, but are not al- 
lowed within. All cans, tanks, coolers, 
separators, jars, bottles, shipping cases 
and other articles which come in con- 
tact with the milk are sterilized before 
use. 

The results are remarkable. Fresh 
milk thus cared for and kept coo! will 
remain sweet for twenty-five days! It 
can be taken across the Atlantic and 
back again without spoiling. It is an 
unspeakable benediction to young chil- 
dren whea traveling with their parents. 
It is in great demand among wealthy 
families and is eought for by yacht own- 
ers for their cruises. This clean, whole- 
some milk is especially prized in sick- 
ness. Last fall when my wife was so ill 
with typboid fever and could not take 
ordinary milk, it was a Godsend to se- 
cure four pints every day of this luscious 
life- supporter. 

The other feature of the Walker-Gor- 
don method is the scientific modification 
of milk for individual babes according to 
their physical condition. This in partic- 
ular is Mr. Gordon’s invaluable contribu- 
tion to this work. By formu)z which he 
has most carefully worked out the Jabor- 
atories are prepared to supply milk con- 
taining varying percentages of fat, casein, 
albumen, sugar and other constituents 
as may be preecribed by an attending 
physician. The laboratory thus puts up 
a pbysician’s prescription for such food 
asthe infant ought to have, jast as the 
pharmacist puts up a medicine. It is 
needless to say that progressive physi- 
cians hail this new movement with great 
joy. Under such feeding Mr. Gordon is 
happy to report that in families where 
babes receive good care none at all are 
lost, except by some catastrophe, and in 
poor families, where babes get this food 
but are not well cared for, less than 
twelve per cent. die. 

In Boston thousands of dollars, which 
are gladly contributed by benevolent 
people, are annually spent in scientific- 
ally feeding the children of the poor, and 
very many lives are thus saved in the 
tenement houses during the heat of sum- 
mer. It is now Mr. Gordon’s worthy 
ambition somehow to bring this unspeak- 
able boon within reach of families of 
moderate means, where there will then 
be better feeding and fewer caskets. 
Upon such a man must surely rest the 
benedictions of Him who took the little 
children in His arms and wved every- 
where to heal the sick. 

Mr. Gordon I found to be a perfect 
gentleman, a wide traveler, broadly cult- 
ured, of extensive acquaintance, a ver- 
itabie encyclopziia of information, and 
possessed by a noble purpose. It is of 
interest to Methodists to know that he 
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was educated in a Methodist school, has 
asister who married a Methodist minister, 
and two Methodist brothers in Australia, 
and has a liking for good Methodists him - 
self. Anactive member of the company is 
Mr. Waterhouse, a brother of our popa- 
lar and efficient pastor at Wollaston, 
Mass. 


DR. BOWNE ON THE ATONE- 
MENT 


REV. D. C. KNOWLES. D. D. 


E have been deeply interested in 
the writings of Dr. Bowne on the 
Atonement. He has set forth in unmis- 
takable language the errors of the sat- 
isfaction theory and the manifestation 
of the wonderful love of God in the 
death of Jesus Onrist. With all this we 
find ourself in hearty accord. We judge 
from these articles that he fully accepts 
the moral theory as his own. There is 
one sentence, however, which seems to 
indicate a doubt in his mind whether 
this theory has fally compassed the sub- 
ject. He says, ‘‘ If any one chooses, or 
feels a need for something more, it is 
open to him to say that there are back- 
lying mysteries in the Divine nature 
which transcend this view. To this we 
should have no objection, if we were al- 
lowed to add that they also transcend 
all the traditional views.”” This would 
indicate that Dr. Bowne is not quite set- 
tled that the moral theory is adequate 
to the demands of Scripture. We are 
glad for this one qualification. It leaves 
an open door for-farther discussion. 
Bishop Foster, in his masterly work 
on “ Sin,’”’ jast pablished, is very em- 
phatic in his convictions that the moral 
theory does not satisfy Ssripture state- 
ments. On page 282 he says: — 


“ This theory has much truth in it, and 
much greatly neglected truth. It presents a 
view of the case which is both important 
and greatly obscured in the generally pre- 
vailing expositions of the subj-ct. But tt is 
certainly a defective view. It presents only 
one class of the requirements of the case. 
lt provides for a partof the diffi:ulties in 
the way of man’s deliverance from sin, but 
wholly ignores another part. It shows how 
the work of Christ is related to man, but 
utterly denies its relations to God. It isa 
mode of saving from sinning, but not from 
the guilt of sins. It knows nothing of par- 
don. It denies that there is any impedi- 
ment in God’s nature or government to His 
favorable treatment of the siuner if he will 
but cease sinning.” 


Again, on page 285:— 


“The ground of rejecting this theory ie, 
not that it has no truth in it, but that it is 
a@ fractional and distorted truth allied with 
a fundamental and dangerous error.” 


Page 286:— 


“It utterly ignores essential truths of the 
system. It is false in ite negations to the 
general tenor of revelation; taise especially 
toall the piacular terms, emptying them of 
their meaning; false generally to the doc- 
trine of sin; faise, as a rule, in ite Christol- 
ogy; false in its entire view of the neture 
and necessity of the atonement. Specifical - 
ly: (a) It gives no adequate view of justice 
in the punishment of sin. (b) It fails to 
grasp the significance of the death of Christ 
as an objective ground of atonement, doing 
away with its necessity as a ground of for- 
givenecs and reducing it to simple martyr- 
dom. (c) It robs Him of His exclusive 
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rank as Saviour, and makes Him one of 
many saviours. (d) It necessarily retires a 
large part of revelation, or so explains it as 
to do violence to all just rules of interpreta- 
tion. (e) It is a philosophy rather than a 
Scriptural theology in a case in which reve- 
lation alone is competent to speak.” 


These are atrong words, but we think 
they are in hearty accord with the 
teachings of Scripture. 

We desire to quote another teacher of 
high authority on this great theme. We 
all bow reverently before his state- 
ments, believing that he was a post- 
graduate ina unique theological school 
whose faculty was made up of the glo- 
rified Son of God (see Galatians 1: 12). 
Paul says (Romans 3: 25-26): ** Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance 
of God; to declare, I say, at this time 
his righteousness: that he might be 
jast and the justitier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.’”’ Here surely is a 
‘* back-lying mystery ’’ which ought not 
to be overlooked in any complete ex- 
planation of the atonement. The apos- 
tle is so impressed with its supreme im- 
portance that he twice asserts that it 
** declares the righteousness of God ”’ in 
order that He might appear as “ just ”’ 
in forgiving sin. 

Bishop Foster explains it (page 283, 
volume on ‘ Sin’’) as follows: * There 
is a bar to salvation which it {| moral the- 
ory] does not bring into view, namely, 
the bar of public justice. If the sinner 
is saved it must be on grounds which 
will make his salvation not at the sacri- 
fice of justice.” We are not satisfied 
that Dr. Bowne should dismiss all efforts 
to explain this passage as ‘* hocus-po- 
cus.”?> Our reason asks a rational inter- 
pretation of this Pauline statement, and 
we are entitled to a serious solution if 
possible. 

We trust that Dr. Bowne will give us 
his view in an additional article, and not 
wave it aside as an ‘ abstraction ”’ or 
** forensic fiction,” with which we have 
no possible concern. 

In saying all this, we are devoutly 
thankful that man can be saved without 
solving the mysteries of the atonement. 
But the human mind is so constituted 
that, like the angels, it desires to look 
into these matters. It ever asks after 
the reasons of things. It has a right to 
ask, if it asks humbly and with a rev- 
erent spirit, free from dogmatic assert- 
iveness. To deny this right would at 
once put a stop to all scientific progress, 
and bring the forward movement of the 
race to a dead halt. We believe there 
is a rational answer to Paul’s assertion, 
and that it is possible to make the inter- 
pretation more or less perfect. 


Tilton, N. H. 


—— There was a period in my ministry 
when most of my people were in a very de- 
sponding state of mind. The more I tried 
to comfort them, the more they complained 
of doubt and depression. I knew not what 
to do, or what to think. About this time, 
our attention was directed to the claims of 
the perishing heathen in India. My people 
were aroused and interested. They set out 
with earnestness and zeal in the new path of 
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Christian usefulness. They did what they 
could; and, while thus engaged, the lamen- 
tations ceased, the sad became cheerful, the 
desponding calm. God blessed them when 
they tried to be a blessing. — Andrew Fuller. 





JOHN WESLEY TRUEBLOOD, 
LAYMAN 
REV. W. F. BERRY. 


FTER three years of faithful ard 
fruitful service on Farmsdale 
Circuit, Rev. James Strong Goodman had 
received his appointment to Swinton, a 
thrifty, growing factory town on the 
Twinbrook River. Returning from Con- 
ference, he was full of tender regret at 
the somewhat unexpected removal from 
the dear people at Farmsdale, and looked 
forward not without trembling aad in 
some apprehension to his new charge. 
It was his first village appointment, his 
second charge. He expressed regret to 
his wife that they must move, and to- 
gether they wondered what would be 
their reception by the unknown people, 
fifty miles away. On Thursday he found 
at the post-office a letter postmarked 
Swinton. With mingled feelings of fear 
and hope he tore it open, and read : — 


My DEAR BROTHER GOODMAN: The daily 
papers announce your appointment to Swin- 
ton. We know of the good work you have 
done at Farmsdale, and rejoice that it is our 
Father's pleasure that you are to lead us at 
Swinton in the Master’s work. I greet you 
in love as my pastor! At our prayer- meeting 
last night many fervently prayed for your- 
self and family, and earnestly besought the 
Father to make your stay among us rich in 
fruitage. 

We have a good parsonage, pleasantly 
situated and well furnished. Our church is 
wide- awake, aggressive, and fall of spiritual 
fervor; and, need I add,thoroughly united. 

By direction of a large number at prayer- 
meeting, Isend you the heartiest Christian 
greeting of the church. . 

Will meet you at the station, if you will 
kindly write the time of your proposed 
arrival. Sincerely yours, 

JOHN W. TRUEBLOOD. 


When James 8S. Goodman with his wife 
and little daughter stepped off the train 
at Swinton, they felt the warm grasp of 
a strong nand, heard the hearty voice of 
John Trueblood say, ‘‘We give you a 
cordial welcome to Swinton, Brother 
and Sister Goodman. God bless you!” 
and found themselves the centre of a 
welcoming group of Swinton Methodists. 

A short ride with Trueblood brought 
them to the parsonage, where Mrs. 
Trueblood gave them a motherly greet- 
ing. They found dinner on the table, 
and everything ready for their immedi- 
ate occupancy of the parsonage. 

The first Sanday, that trying day to 
the new preacher, dawned bright and 
clear. Jobn Trueblood ran around to 
the parsonage for the hymns, he said, 
gave the preacher a hearty good- morn- 
ing, and incidentally assured him that 
he would find a most kindly and sym- 
pathetic audience. 

When the preacher entered the vesti- 
bule for the morning service John True- 
blood met him at the door and introduced 
him to a group of church officials and 
members waiting in the vestibule, and 
gave him alist of the appointments for 
the week. 
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The choir, composed of members of 
the church, sang soulfully, as an anthem, 
Martin Luther’s ‘A mighty fortress is 
our God.” The preacher, catching the 
inspiration of its rugged, vigorous faith, 
was greatly aided in the conduct of the 
service. 

Announcing his text, ‘I am deter- 
mined not to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified,’ 
the preacher said: ‘‘ You will notice 
that I have changed the tense of the 
verb to adapt it to the opening of my 
ministry among you. My theme is, 
‘The secret of Ohristian Success.’ ”’ 
From the first utterance Mr. Goodman 
found encouragement and help in the 
kindly face and earnest attention of 
Trueblood; and while the responses in 
various parts of the church helped him 
to do his best, the deep, fervent re- 
sponses of John Trueblood were like a 
tonic to his brain and heart. Indeed, 
later, when he knew Trueblood better, 
Goodman said, speaking of him as a 
listener: “‘ He is a whole congregation 
in himself.”’ 

At the close of the service, while the 
people were pressing about the new 
preacher, John Truebiood was giving a 
kindly greeting to strangers, speaking 
cheering words to recent converts, 
inguiring tenderly after the sick and 
aged, smiling into the eager, upturned 
faces of the children, and dropping in 
the ears of the unconverted a loving 
word of exhortation. The grasp of his 
hand and the deep sincerity of his voice 
as he said to the preacher, ‘‘ That was a 
blessed message, of profit, my brother, 
to us all,” heartened and delighted him, 
and proved an antidote to the fulsome 
flattery of Squire Oatchem, 

Monday morning the church treasurer 
carried to the preacher sixty dollars in 
cash, and remarked: “Since Brother 
Trueblood came, we pay our preacher 
monthly in advance. Before that we 
had a large deficiency to make up at the 
end of the year; now we usually have a 
surplus. Trueblood says God will not 
bless a church that is slack and slipshod 
in its business methods ; and I believe 
him, for since we have cared for the 
finances on business principles we have 
had more conversions than ever before, 
and the spiritaal tone of the church has 
steadily deepened.”’ 

John Trueblood believed in the class 
and prayer- meetings, and gave them his 
earnest support. He prayed for them, 
planned for them, worked for them and 
inthem. He could not sing, but was fa- 
miliar with the standard hymns of the 
church, and delighted to quote them in 
prayer and testimony. He planned to 
sit near some strong true singer and was 
able to suggest in the social service 
hymns that were specially appropriate 
and arousing. 

His prayers indicated an intimate ac- 
quaintance with God. He knew the 
promises, and plead them fervently. 
His prayers for the world and its minute 
interests he offered in the secret place. 
In the prayer-meeting he centered his 
faith and pleading upon the meeting and 
its immediate interests. He believed in 
orevity in prayer and put his belief into 
practice. He rarely attempted lengthy 
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exhortation. His words were usually a 
testimony of recent victory and of re- 
cent help received of the Lord, and of 
blessings that came to him in doing God’s 
bidding. His delight in the Bible led 
him to frequently quote, with tender em- 
phasis, some passages upon which he 
had fed to his own strengthening. Occa- 
sionally, after special prayer and study, 
the fullness of the Spirit impelled him 
to exhort with telling fervor and effect- 
iveness. He frequently cited with 
credit some helpful thought from the 
church papers, and the large list of sub- 
ecribers to church papers at Swinton 
testified to the double benefit of such 
quotations. 

Trueblood kept careful watch over the 
converts, calling upon them at their 
homes or places of work, getting others 
to call, and was specially successful in 
leading them into personal and public 
Obristian work. Sometimes he would 
spend an hour or more before the even- 
ing meeting in calling upon and in- 
viting to that service any who needed 
such help to bring them out, suggesting 
that they prey specially for the meeting 
and invite some one to go with them. 
Then he would run around among the 
best workers and plan with them to make 
the evening meeting a season of special 
arousement. And his spirit of enthusi- 
astic devotion to the work of Christ, like 
the measles, proved wonderfully catch- 
ing. 

He frequently walked home with the 
pastor after service, telling him of some 
souls near the kingdom, giving encour- 
agement, and occasionally went into the 
parsonage for a season of conference 
and prayer for the work of the church. 

He believed in the class-meeting. 
Though often urged to take a class regu- 
larly, he excused himself; not that he 
shirked any duty, but he always had 
some one to suggest to the pastor fora 
class-leader — some one who, he said, 
had eufficient ability and piety, and 
whose growth in grace would be greatly 
stimulated by such responsibility. He 
believed that his special forte was in 
getting others to work, and that in do- 
ing this he best promoted both his own 
and their Christian growth. Indeed, he 
was noted for his zea! and skill in getting 
the official positions filled with those 
who would be most helped by them and 
most helpful in them. 

Bill Yarrow, a dissipated young man, 
was soundly converted, to the great joy 
of his long-suffering wife. Trueblood 
kept constant watch over him and saw 
with intense satisfaction his rapid growth 
in grace. Yarrow was well educated, 
had been well taught in the Sunday- 
school and at home, and had a good 
knowledge of the Bible. At the sugges- 
tion of Trueblood the pastor appointed 
Bill, on the anniversary of his conver- 
sion, the leader of a new class, and the 
result justified the wisdom and insight 
of Trueblood, for Yarrow not only made 
a most excellent class-leader, but also 
was rapidly developed by the responsi- 
bility of his position. 

John Trueblood was not unwilling to 
lead when his leadership was demand- 
ed; but he believed that the church at 
Swinton did not exist to honor him, and 
that his highest honor was in minister- 
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ing to the true prosperity of the church 
through the preferment and Christian 
development of others. 

In the fourth week of his pastorate 
Goodman took tea with Trueblood by 
invitation. He found a home of com- 
fort, but not of luxury. Trueblood was 
a trusted and beloved overseer in the 
great factory at Swinton. He found his 
luxury in wise benefactions among the 
destitute and in a generous support of 
the work of his Master. The table talk 
showed Trueblood’s intelligent interest 
in the history and work of his church. 
This did not surprise the pastor, for be 
had noted that Trueblood’s well-selected 
and evidently carefully read library 
contained not only the best religious 
classics, but also the standard histories 
and biographies of his own church. 
Ther, on the centre table, he had seen 
copies of the Gospel in All Lands, ZION’s 
HERALD, and the Christian Advocate. 
This prepared him for Trueblood’s allu- 
sion to recent victories in the foreign 
field, and for his general knowledge of 
the work in the church at large, and 
explained the source of the touching 
incidents of Christian loyalty in Obina 
related by Trueblood in the prayer-meet- 
ing, and also his recent intelligent and 
vigorons defence at a board meeting of 
his church’s polity when a penurious 
official complained at the needless and 
useless expense to the local church of 
presiding elders and Bishops and the ex- 
orbitant demands made upon _ the 
churches for benevolences. 

John Trueblood did not criticise his 
pastor in his home nor to others, but 
lovingly told the pastor himself what he 
thought wrong in him. Goodman caught 
the higher criticism fever of a studious 
brother on an adjoining charge, and 
ventured one Sunday io discuss the 
double authorship of Isaiah, the certain- 
ty that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch, and other similar questions as to 
Biblical authorship. The effort elicited 
criticism favorable and unfavorable, 
much of which reached the preacher via 
tattler’s corner. John Trueblood ran 
into the parsonage Monday evening for 
a quiet chat with his pastor. Goodman 
expected him, and had braced himself to 
meet Trueblood’s criticism of the ser- 
mon. He was disappointed and sur- 
prised out of his defensive attitude when 
Trueblood quietly said: “I am glad, 
brother, that you have devoted time to 
the study of Biblical criticism. Your 
sermon yesterday eviderced aclear and 
intelligent grasp of the views of Biblical 
critics. You preachers ought not to be 
ignorant of the variant views of students 
on this subject. But since these questions 
can never be settled by human research, 
it seems to me unwise to spend time dis- 
cussing them in the pulpit when the 
great vital truths of Christianity so need 
to be presented, and their earnest, faith- 
ful presentation is so blessedly fruitful in 
results.”” Goodman was a trifle annoyed 
at first by Trueblood’s kindly criticism of 
his sermons; but he soon discovered his 
sincere purpose to help him, and learned 
to prize and profit by the wise sugges- 
tions and hints of his faithful friend. 

When the young people’s movement 
reacbed Swinton church the proposed 
organization of an Epworth League met 
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with opposition in the official board. 
John Trueblood himself had grave ques- 
tions as to the wisdom of the movement. 
Young and old were thoroughly united 
and were working in utmost harmony. 
His chief fear was that this harmony 
might be disturbed, and the efficiency of 
the church impaired. He said: ‘If the 
young people desire to organize an Ep- 
worth League, it is unwise to oppose 
them; opposition will only make them 
more determined and will loosen our 
hold on them. Weare older and ought 
to be stronger. Let us show our strength 
and wisdom by a hearty co-operation 
with them in the movement;”’ and so 
faithfully did they co-operate that the 
Epworth League proved a blessing to the 
Swinton charch. 

John Trueblood was deeply interested 
in matters of state. ‘‘ The church,’ he 
said, “‘ ought not to be partisan, but it 
should, without regard to party, give its 
influence to civic righteousness.’”’ To 
him party success was only desirable 
when it meant the best good of the 
State. For a Christian to help up to 
official position a man unfit in character 
or ability was for him to disgrace and 
discredit his party, to be disloyal to the 
State, and untrue to God. He could 
not s3e¢ how a Ohristian could be 
consistently a promoter or indorser of 
civic unrighteousness. Indeed, be af- 
firmed that the spiritual paralysis which 
so alarmingly pervaded the church re- 
sulted largely from its tolerant attitude 
towards political lawbreakers, and its 
practical indorsement of political un. 
righteousness. For his pat, he said, he 
would not dare to disgrace and dishonor 
God with his vote. 

John Trueblood believed in revivals. 
The church, he said, could not live with- 
out them, and to promote them was, he 
affirmed, its chief business. He believed 
in evangelists, but said the time to 
employ them was when the church did 
not need them. When asked to explain 
this enigmatical statement, he said: 
““Uniess a revival spirit pervades the 
church, the work of an evangelist will 
be lost ; and if the spirit of revival per- 
vades the church, a revival will come 
without an evangelist.’’ Revival efforts, 
he declared, should commence with the 
first Sunday of the Conference year, and 
continue through the year; and all the 
lines of church activity should converge 
on one point, namely, the conversion of 
souls. Such persistence and definiteness 
of effort would more largely promote 
growth in grace, he claimed, than any 
other course. Trueblood had a list of 
unconverted persons for whose conver- 
sion he persistently worked and prayed, 
and no name was removed from his list 
except by conversion or death. In this 
particular his example was followed by 
many of his fellow-workers. As a result, 
the charch at Swinton was a revival 
church, and in every sense a vigorous, 
growing church, 

James S. Goodman’s pastorate at 
Swinton was a blessed success ; and in 
reviewing the years of his stay he ac- 
corded chief praise, under God, to the 
taithfal co-operation and leadership of 
John Wesley Trueblood, a layman of the 
type he specially loved. 

Waterville, Me. 
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MARTYRDOM 
EMMA ©. DOWD. 


Ch, rot all martyrs meet a speedy death! 
One wears unplaintingly pain’s burning 
crown; 
One smiles, though sword-thrusts torture 
every breath; — 
Martyrs are they, unknowing earth’s 
renown. 


And not to all comes fieshly saffering; 
One toils ’mid wretched throngs with 
loving beart; 
And one from Heaven gathers voice to sing 
In her sad corner from the world apart. 


And some there are whose daily drudging 
round, 
Performed in bravery for the Master’s 
sake, 
Is martyrdom as real as if ’twere found 
In one triumphant moment at the stake. 


Earth’s martyrology lacks many a name 
The Lord has entered in His book of life, 
For thousands need not rack or wheel or 
flame 
To be accounted martyrs in the strife. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


Teach me, Father, now to go, 
Softly as the grasses grow: 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock; 

But my spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 





— Edwin Markham, 


What an almost infinite field there ia for 
mercies negativ.! Wecannoteven imagine 
all that God has suffered us not to do, not to 
be. — Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Atop stands so long as it is spinning. 
Ocaring to go, it falls, fhe Christian is kept 
by Christ through active service of Christ. 
W ben he ceases Christian activity, he falls. 
— Peloubet. 


From building on the sand and not on the 
rock; {rom gaining though it werethe whole 
worid and losing our own soul, deliver us, 
Lord Jesus! — Christina Rossetti. 


* 
. * 


Do not let your daily necessities blunt the 
edge of your ideal aspirations. Do not sink 
into mere money-making machines. Man 
lives, indeed, by bread; Sut, oh! remem- 
ber that he doth not live by bread alone. — 
Canon Farrar, ad 

> . 

Look along any path of life at the stateli- 
est figures walking in it. They are, most of 
them, figures of men that have fatled more 
than once. Yes, apy path. “ It is very weil,” 
said Fcx, the great English orator, ‘‘ very 
well for a yourg man to distinguish himeelf 
by a brilliant first speech. He may go on, 
or he may be satisfied. Show me a young 
man who has not succeeded at first, and has 
yet gone on, and I will back him.” Miss Al- 
cott wrote and burnt, and burnt and wrote, 
until at last ber “‘ Little Men and Women ” 
came out of the fire. By the failure in art, 
by the failure in eclence, by the failure in 
business, by ths failure in character, if we 
wrestle on, we win salvation. But all depends 
upon that if. The hard lot called Poverty, 
Ignorance, Narrow Conditions, Accidents, 
is waiting to give us, after the struggle, Tem- 
perance, Diligence, Fortitude, Concentra- 
tion. But after the struggle : that is, as we 
wrestle with those conditions, these ele- 
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mental powers are waked in us and slowly 
trained,and at last are left ours — our in- 
struments by which to carve out life’s suc- 
cess and happiness. — Rev. W. C. Gannett. 

. ” * 

Do you envy this fisherman who lent his 
boat to Jesus? He offers us the same honor; 
He begs us to do Him the same favor; He 
comes to each of us and asks us to let Him 
have our daily occupation as His preaching 
place — the office and workshop, tae cou ater, 
the desk, the mother’s work in the home, 
the servant’s work in the house — this is the 
pulpit He seeks. Will you let Him have it 
today ? — Mark Guy Pearse. 

. ” a 

I do not know how to Illustrate the incar- 
nation. The only thing I ever thought of is 
very imperfect. You know how the coast 
line of the ocean runs from Maine to Cape 
Uod. Oatside isthe great ocean. What is 
inside those little curves? The ocean, of 
course. You call one the ocean and the oth- 
er the harbor or the bay, but it is all one 
ocean. The water is the same; it tastes the 
same, looks the same. H>re is the great eter- 
nal God, filling all space, only in one place 
He flows into a little curve, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, but it isthe same God whether He is 
there in heaven, or here in Jesus. Oh, I hope 
you don’t understand this. It would be such 
a little thing if youand I understood it. — 
Alezander McKenzie, D. D. 

* 
” * 

None of us can tell for what God is educat- 
ing us. We fret and murmur at the narrow 
round and daily ta-k of ordinary life, not 
realizing that it ls only thus that we can be 
prepared for the high and holy office which 
awaits us. We must descend before we can 
ascend. We must suffer, if we would reign. 
We must take the via crucis (way of the 
cross) submissively and patiently if we woulda 
tread the via lucis (way of light). We must 
endure the polishing if we would be shatts 
in the quiver of Emmanuel. God’s will 
comes to thee and me in daily circumstances, 
in little things equally as in great; meet 
them bravely; be at your best always, though 
the occasion be one of the very least; dig- 
nify the smallest summons by the greatness 
of your response. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


. 
* * 


The passionate tempest, 
With rush and wild roar, 

And threatenings of evil, 
May beat on the shore; 

The waves may be mountains, 
The fields battle-plains, 

And the earth be immersed 
In a deluge of rains: 

Yet the soul, stayed on God, 
May sing bravely its psaim, 

For the heart of the storm 
Is the centre of calm. 


Let Hope not be quenched 
In the blackness of night, 
Though the cyclone awhile 
May have blotted the light, 
For behind the great darkness 
The stars ever shine, 
And the light of God’s heaven 
His love shall make thine; 
Let no gloom dim thine eyes, 
But uplift them on high 
To the face of thy God 
And the blue of His sky. 
— Marianne Farningham. 


The reason is apparent why God often 
sends us down into the depths. It is not 
that He has forgotten us or wishes to de- 
stroy us. It isonly that we may find Him 
there. He knows very well that otherwise 
we may fail to discover Him. He knows 
how easily we are dazzied and misled by the 
lights that sparkle and dance around us; 
He knows how easy it is for us to be content 
with what the passing hour may bring. He 
knows that when our immediate desires are 
gratified, we are only too apt to forget that 
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we have any deeper desires. And so He 
sends disappointment upon us, or perplex: 
ity, or sorrow and affliction. He lets all His 
waves and billows go over us. He suffers us 
to struggie vainly and in the darkness, until 
our strength is exhausted and our hope it- 
self extinct. There was, perhaps, no other 
way by which we coald be taught our ig- 
norance, our weakness and our need of His 
almighty and ever-present help. Out ol 
the depths we were forced to cry to Him, 
and our cry has brought Him to the rescue. 
— EDWARD B. Cog, D. D., in “ Life Indeed.”’ 


NEXT VACATION 
GERTRUDE L. STONE. 
HE three girls who sat on Marion 
Way’s broad piazza were brown 
enough to proclaim without words that 
they had just returned from their vaca- 
tions. 

‘*Two days more, and then school- 
teaching again, Marion!” said R:ichel 
Strong, laconicaliy, from the hammock. 

“Very kind of youtoride your wheel 
@ mile and a half this hot morning to 
let me Know,” replied Marion, lazily. 

‘* Are there three days more before 
you go back to the medical school?’”’ 
asked Rachel of Jane Ourtis. 

Jane nodded assent. 

Since they had all deplored the fac; 
that it was the last week of vacation in- 
stead of the first, conversation had not 
been very brisk. After a few minutes 
in which nobody spoke, Rachel! Strong 
brought her hammock to a standstill. 

“*Girls,”’ she said with decision, * we 
certainly do not take so much joy in the 
review of our vacations as some of the 
other people I’ve seen this year. Now, 
seriously, there must be something 
wrong in the way we have spent the 
summer or we should not be such a 
group of discontents this morning. It 
isn’t because we must go to work next 
week; there isn’t one of us who wants 
to be a lady of leisure next year. It 
must be because there is something in 
the retrospect in each case that is not 
altogether pleasing. I wonder if we 
know what it is? Marion, will you — 
can you — tell us why your vacation was 
not satisfactory ?’’ asked Rachel, plead- 
ingly. 

** Yes, indeed,’’ answered Marion eas- 
ily, as she settled herself more luxu- 
riously still in the big rocker. ‘ The 
cause of all our trouble was a copy of 
ZION S HERALD. We were having such 
a good time; we went to the old home- 
stead as usual, had Dinah with us, and 
didn’t have a care, until mother read 
that fateful copy too carefally. You 
saw the request for a home for little 
Rose, of course? According to confes- 
sions made lately, not one of our fam- 
ily has felt entirely self-satisfied since 
reading that. Next year we carry one 
city baby with us and keep supplied 
with one all summer long.”’ 

“That is good of you! ”’ said Rachel, 
warmly. 

“Hardly that,” said Marion, laugh- 
ing. “I know I am going to do it just 
to avoid the uncomfortable feelings I 
have had for the past few weeks. You 
know I believe in being comfortaple 
whenever it is a possibility,’”’ she added, 
thumping a big cushion to an inviting 
plumpness. Then as Rachel continued 
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to smile incredulously, she broke off her 
own account, and looking inquiringly at 
the graceful girl opposite her, said, 
roguishly: ‘‘Have you had anything, 
Rachel, to make you feel bad inside — 
in the spot where you ‘ live,’ as David 
Harum says?”’ 

“I don’t want to tell,” answered Ra- 
chel, pleadingly, ‘‘ really I don’t.” 

‘* Not fair, not fair,’’ cried the other 
girls. ‘‘ You proposed these miserable 
confessions yourself,’ said Jane Oartis. 

‘* Well,” said Rachel, with a wry face, 
‘* if I must tell, let me get it over with as 
quickly as possible. I did go to that 
abandoned farmhouse I talked abont all 
the spring. There were seven of us in 
the party. 1 am not going again.” Ra- 
che! had to stop to laugh at her recoliec- 
tions. ‘‘ It might have been a successful 
enterprise just as well asa failure, and I 
hope my account will not deter any one 
from a similar experiment; but do have 
the word of honor of each member of a 
party not to be sick and to heartily en- 
joy the cooking of four schoolma’ams 
and three business women. Bat I have 
an ideal plan for next vacation! ”’ 

** Didn’t I hear yousay something sim- 
ilar about this summer’s plan ? ”’ queried 
Jane, a smile lurking about the firm 
mouth. 

‘* Oh, yes,” admitted Rachel, * but this 
new one has been tried, and I have two 
unimpeachable witnesses to its success.’’ 

“Tell it! tell it! >» demanded Marion; 
** no side issues! ”’ 

‘“‘ Will it make people feel more com- 
fortable at the close of the vacation ? ”’ 
asked Jane. 

“I think so,’’ responded Rachel. 
** Anyway, it is the plan of the only two 
people I’ve seen who want to live the 
summer right over again instead of plan- 
ning for next.”’ 

‘““Who are these pecple?”’ asked 
Marion. 

** Cousins of mine,’”’ answered Rachel; 
‘‘and if I could forget to contrast our 
vacations, how I would swell with family 
pride! They are two girls about my own 
age. They have good positions, but 
neither one earns as much as I do, and 
their father earns very little nowadays. 
This year the girls put their vacation 
money together and persuaded their 
father that the one thing they wanted 
was to take him down to his old home in 
Vermont to show them the places he 
knew when he was aboy. He was per- 
fectly delighted to go, he had not been 
to the little village for twenty years. 
One of the girls said, with a long breath 
of delight, ‘ Father remembered every 
stone within a radius of ten miies, and 
we have seen each one.’ They were so 
brown and so happy — all three of them. 
It was a week ago that I saw them, they 
were on their way home; both the girls 
declared then that it was the best vaca- 
tion they have ever had, and they wished 
they might live it right over again.”’ 

Jane Curtis laughed. ‘‘ Not another 
word if you want to hear anything 
about my vacation. Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! Such a story serves to keep one’s 
self-esteem within bounds, doesn’t it ?”’ 
Jane shrugged her shoulders. ‘ You 
want to hear my vacation report? I 
long to give it at once. My dear young 
friends,’ she began in a mock heroic 
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tone, “I have been abroad. I have 
spent ten weeks racing over Europe. I 
have done exactly what I have called 
other people idiotic for doing. I have 
gone so fast and seen so much I can re- 
member precious little about anything. 
I think 1 did it to gratify a senseless 
pride in being able to say with haughty 
and indifferent mien,‘ Oh, yes, I have 
seen it.’ I have spent more money than 
I care to tell. I might have spent a 
third as much, learned more, and had 
enough money left so that I could give a 
vacation to some one else who needed 
one. This has been slowly filtering into 
my mind ever since I got home and saw 
how tired father and mother look. I'll 
give you my itinerary, and you can read 
Baedeker to see what I did this sum- 
mer.’”” Jane rose, with a quiet look of 
determination in her fine black eyes. 
** I move,” she said, ‘‘ that this assem- 
bly adjourn. I must meditate; the rest 
of you people seem to have meditated 
already to some purpose. I should like 
to save a scrap of my shattered self-ap- 
preciation to begin again with. Why 
not plan to report again at the close of 
next vacation? Perhaps before that 
some of my less-favored cousins may 
have given me an idea that will equal 
Rachel’s.’’ 
Gorham, Me. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 
HERE was once a young man who met 
with what seemed to hima great mis- 
fortune. He was a college student, and used 
his eyes so constantly that before he finished 
the four years’ course the doctors told him 
that he must not read any more for a year, 
and besides that must take a long rest. This 
made him very unhappy, for he was fond of 
studying, and wished to graduate with his 
class. 

But there was no help for it,and he packed 
his trunk, and went to visit some cousins 
who lived in a pretty village on the shore of 
one of the great lakes. 

The youngest of these cousins was a little 
girl of nine, who had always been very deli- 
cate, and could not play as hard and as long 
as most children. Asthe days went on the 
young man, who at first spent most of his 
time lying in a hammock and thinking how 
unhappy he was, began to notice how little 
Nora acted when she was forbidden to do 
avything the stronger children were play- 
ing. One day the other children were going 
berrying, and Nora begged to be allowed to 
gO, too. 

“I don’t dare let you, dear,’”’ said her 
mother. ‘‘ You remember you were so tired 
the last time you went.” 

The teare came to the little girl’s eyes, and 
she walked away by herself and sat down 
near the hammock. But presently the stu- 
dent heard her say to herself, in quite a 
happy tone :— 

*] believe it’s better not to go, after all, 
for there’s my new painting outfit I haven’t 
used yet, and as long as they’re all about | 
shouldn’t care to work.” 

And a few minutes later, when the student 
strolied into the sitting-room, Nora sat ata 
table, with a painting-apron tied around her 
neck, and the paints spread out about her. 

At another time her playmates were mak- 
ing a great frolic of carrying a load of wood 
into the shed. Of course it was work, yet 
they were baving so much fun over it that 
Nora wanted to help, but the eldest sister 
gaid she was not strong enough. Nora looked 
grieved, but brightened up in a moment, and 
announced that if she couldn't carry wood, 
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she would look for that queer fiy, the “ ich- 
neumon,’’ which Cousin Polly wanted to see. 
She was successful in her search, as it turned 
out. 

Every time she was unable to do the thing 
she wished, she looked about for something 
which was within her povver, of work or 
play, and she did this so sweetly and cheer- 
fully that it taught the young man a lesson. 

“ Surely,” he said to himself, “‘ because I 
may not do what I would choose, that does 
not prove there is no work waiting for me.’’ 

Gradually he found so many people need- 
ing help, and such pleasant ways in which 
he could find employment for the long sum- 
mer days, that he learned more from them 
than all his study at college could have 
taught him. 

But it was Nora who taught him the best 
lesson of all, and that was, that God always 
has helpful work for us to do, even if we are 
denied that for which it seems to us we are 
best fitted. — Young People’s Weekly. 


THE MEADOW LARK 


When the first September rain 
Has gone sparkling down tny pane, 
And the blue has come again, 
And with pearls each leaf is shaking, 
Then a soft voice rises near, 
Oh, so mournfully and clear 
That the tears spring as I hear — 
‘* Sweet — O Sweet — my heart is break- 
ing!” 


Gone the white mock- orange sprays, 
Gone the clover-scented ways, 
Gone the dear, delicious days, 
And the earth sad tones is taking; 
But who could the spring forget 
While that soft voice rises, set 
Deep in passion and regret — 
“Sweet — O Sweet — my heart is break- 
ing!” 


Was it only yester- year 
That | stvod and listened here, 
Without heartache, without tear, 
For a burst of joy mistaking 
Those full, lyric notes of pain, 
Mounting yet and and yet again 
From the meadows wet with rain — 
* Sweet — O Sweet — my hwart is break- 
ing!” 


I know better, lark, today; 
I have walked with Sorrow; yea, 
I know all that thou wouldst say; 
And my heart with tears is aching 
When across the fading year 
Thou goest calling far and near, 
Ob, 80 mourntully and clear — 
“Sweet — O Sweet — my heart is break- 
ing!” 


— ELLA HIGGINSON, in Independent, 


** ONLY ONE BAD BOOK” 
SARAH L. TENNEY. 


FEW months ago a party of 
ladies visited one of our prison 
reformatories for women. Among the 
inmates was a woman not over thirty 
years of age who seemed superior to her 
surroundings and to her companions in 
crime, There was an air of native re- 
finement about her one would hardly 
have looked for in such a place, and a 
dignified reserve that betokened gentle 
birth despite her environment. One of 
the ladies was greatly attracted to her 
and drew her into conversation, when 
she was surprised to find the young 
wonian well educated and of more than 
ordinary intelligence. 
‘“*Would you mind telling me,” asked 
the lady, as the interview was drawing 
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to a close, ‘‘ why you are in this place, 
when everything about you seems to 
indicate you are capable of better 
things?” 

“Madam,” was the startling reply, “I 
owe my being here entirely to the read- 
ing of one bad book.’”” And then she 
went on to explain to her interrogator 
the nature of the book —its flashy but 
fascinating style, its pleasing sophistry 
which she either could not or would not 
see through, bat which so attracted her 
that she yielded to its unwholesome in- 
fluence and shaped her course of life 
according to its suggestions, until the 
result was a ruined character and a con- 
vict’s cell. 

' “What a sermon on the mischief 
wrought by the sensational literature of 
the present day!” remarked the lady 
to her friends as she related the incident 
to them on their way home from the 
prison. “If the reading of only one 
bad book has such power to wreck a 
life, what must be the fate of those 
whose minds are steeped in such litera- 
ture week in and week out, year in and 
year out? Is it not time to sound a note 
of warning ?”’ 

So we repeat — Is it not indeed time 
to sound a loud note of warning to our 
young people against this pernicious 
practice of induiging in sensational and 
even questionable literature? When 
our libraries are full to repletion with 
the standard works of the world’s best 
writers past and present, why is it that 
the majority of young people — and 
older ones, too, for that matter — insist 
upon reading the trashy books that flood 
the literary market, in preference to the 
helpful, uplifting thoughts of noble 
minds that inspire to lofty deeds and a 
life of usefulness to our fellow-men? 
Statistics show that by far the larzest 
per cent. of books issued annually by 
the publishing houses, and called for 
constantly at the public libraries both in 
the city and country towns, are of a 
sensational character. Why this con- 
stant craving for something to stimulate 
the emotional part of our nature? Why 
this insatiable demand for the novel 
above all other forms of literature? Is 
it arelic of barbarism with this differ- 
ence, that, whereas in mediwval times 
men crowded the arena to watch the 
combat between gladiatorial muscle and 
brute strength, we demand that the 
human heart be laid bare the while we 
watch with eager, tireless gaze the play 
of its delicate mechanism, the struggles 
of its sensitive organization under the 
stabs and tortures of opposing fate ? 
Is this the result of our boasted civili- 
zation and modern culture ? 

One might almost believe it when it is 
noted with what avidity the public mind 
seizes upon the most exciting novels, as 
well as the most harrowing details of 
crime in the daily newspapers. Statis- 
tics show, also, that the number of read- 
ers with low or unformed tastes is con- 
stantly increasing, and this, no doubt, 
accounts for the vast popularity of the 
cheap novel. 

But what is to be the cure? Not every 
one who indulgesin pernicious reading 
may bring up in a convict’s cell; but 
may it not be a fruitful source of the 
long list of defalcations, betrayals of 
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confided trust, corruption in high 
places, faithlessness to marriage vows, 
sudden disappearances, suicides and 
murders, which have almost ceased to 
startle us with their frequency of rep- 
etition or shock us with their similarity 
of detail? 

A number of years ago a zealous 
mother anxious for the moral welfare of 
her young son and only child, called 
upon a certain minister of the Gospel 
and requested him to recommend to 
her the best and the worst book which 
he knew of, that she might place each 
in her boy’s hand for perusal in order to 
let him observe the vast difference be- 
tween them. The minister’s reply was 
both apt and significant. ‘‘ My dear 
madam,”’ said he, “the best book I 
know of is the Bible. As to the worst 
— pardon me — but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with that class of literature 
to be able to guide you.’’? The mother, 
however, not wise enough to ‘read be- 
tween the lines’’ of the reverend gen- 
tleman’s reply, insisted on her course, 
and, presumably, fed her son’s youthful 
imagination on both kinds of literature; 
for not only through early manhood, 
but even into years of maturity, he dis- 
played a curious vacillation of char- 
acter, now the good that was in him 
predominating, now the evil rearing 
conspicuously its hydra-head although 
he was a professing Christian; never 
wholly good, nor altogether bad, but 
often, perhaps inadvertently, hurting 
the cause of Ohrist and making but 
slow progress, if any, in His spiritual 
kingdom. 

Such an experiment is dangerous, to 
say the least. ‘To bs sure, one may 
read safely at forty what would be un- 
safe at twenty,’’ says a prominent au- 
thor, ‘* but we can never be too careful 
what food we give that precious but 
perilous thing called imagination.”’ 

Especially with young minds in the 
formative period of life should the 
greatest care be exercised in choosing 
for those who are not old enough to 
choose for themselves. Mothers and 
teachere have the matter pretty much 
in their own hands after all as to what 
shali be the literary choice in mature 
years of those who come under their 
guidance in youth. 

You who have already attained unto 
years of discretion so that you choose 
for yourselves what you will read, we 
entreat, be as careful in your selection 
of books as you would be in your choice 
of companions. They are the compan- 
ions of your lonely hours, and they may 
do more in influencing and shaping 
your life than your nearest friends. Or, 
if you must indulge in the flashy, senti- 
mental novels of the day, at least read 
the best books first; then there will be 
little danger that you will ever be sat- 
isfied with those of inferior quality. 

The cup that is full can hold no more. 
Fill your minds with the best literature, 
so shall you ever be building ‘ more 
noble mansions for your soul, as the 
swift seasons roll.’ 


Georgetown, Mass. 





—— ‘** The woman who is always trying to 
bring out the best in others, who is always 
putting the shy and awkward at ease, is 
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more gracious, better remembered and 
loved, than if she had shown all the wit of 
De Staé!, or all the intellect of Marian 
Evans.”’ 





Have you heard of the terrible family 
sc They,” 
And the dreadful, venomous things they 
say? 
Why, half the gossip ander the sun, 
If you trace it back, you will find begun 
In that wretched House of “‘ They.’’ 


A numerous family, so I am told, 

And its genealogical tree is old; 

For ever since Adam and Eve began 

To build up the curious race of man, 
Has existed the House of “* They.”’ 


Gossip: mongers and epreaders of lies, 

Horrid people whom all despise! 

And let the best of as now and then, 

Repsat queer tales about women and men, 
And quote the House of “ They.’’ 


They live like lords and never labor, 
A“ They’s”’ one task is to watch his neigh- 
bor, 
And tel! his business and private affairs; 
To the world at large they are sowers of 
tares — 
These folks in the House of *' They.”’ 


it is wholly useless to follow a ‘‘ They ”’ 

With a whip or a gun, for he slips away 

And into his house, where you cannot go, 

It is locked and bolted and guarded so — 
This horrible House of “‘ They.”’ 


Though you cannot get in, yet they get out, 

And spread their villainous tales about; 

Of all the rascals under the sun 

Who have come to punishment, never one 
Belonged to the House of “‘ They.” 


—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, in Youth's 
Companion. 


THE GREATER FROM THE LESS 


T is not always the action of the largest 
force that has the largest consequences, 
The seed of the most gorgeous poppy that 
blows is scarcely bigger than a grain of 
dust; and an elm-tree whose drooping 
branch shadows a whole door-yard and a 
whole roadside has a seed like a film of 
fairy gold. “The strongest and yet the 
commonest thing, a thing so slight as to 
make it almost laughable to speak of it in 
such connection, brought so vividly before 
me the providence of God, the other night,’’ 
said a lady, recently, ‘‘that I must tell you 
of it. 1 was visiting for the first timeina 
house lighted by electricity —an arrange- 
ment entirely new to me — and going into 
my dark room one evening I groped my way 
to the dressing-table, and found the little 
switch, turnea the button, and in an instant 
the room was filled with light. I thought 
how black the room had been the instant 
before; but the light was there all the time; 
I only had to reach for it. The light was 
there all the time, and it made me think, as 
if by a swift revelation, of the love of God, 
all-embracing, all the time about us, and 
that we can feel its warmth and glow where- 
ever we stretch forth a hand for it, when we 
choose to put ourselves in the way of its 
reception, as when we turn on the electric 
light from its reservoir — for it is always 
there.” 

“IT know just what you mean,” said the 
one to whom she was speaking, “for from 
my window I see a light- house lamp sparkle 
out in the dim distance, storm or shine, 
every evening at a certain hour. In the 


daytime there is nothing there, not even al- 
ways a bank of cloud; but as the day draws 
to its close there comes the fluttering spark 
shining out of the purple as sure as twilight 
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is there. And 1 have always felt, in the 
years I have seen it, that it was an illustra- 
tion of the unfailing providence of God. 
And no matter what my troubles were, it 
has made me happier and more confident to 
see it spring out of the darkness at the 
waiting moment.” 

As we said in the beginning, it is the little 
things that eometimes bring the largest in 
their train. Here was the insignificant but- 
ton of an electric light,the tiny spark of 
the lantern of a distant beacon, bringing all 
heaven to the hearts of these two women 
who saw their analogies. And although 
analogies ate not the very truth itself, yet 
they show how rich the world is, if we look 
at it aright,in hints and suggestions and 
side-lights upon the truth. For sometimes 
an analogy gives one a firmer conviction of 
the truth than any naked statement of fact 
has the possibility of doing. There is noth- 
ing, from the glancing of the fire-fly to the 
solemn motion of the stars, that does not 
tell the same story, and all we need is the 
eyes to see, the heart to feel, and the will to 
accept. For it is evident that streams from 
the vast reservoir of infinite life and love 
are always flowing all about us, while hard- 
ly bave we to ask before indeed it is given. 
— Harper's Bazar, 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE NODDING CHINAMAN 


66 ACHEL, it is time for you to go,”’ 
said Rachel’s mother, gently. 

The child was curled up in the wide 
window seat absorbed in a book of fairy 
stories. When her mother spoke she 
closed the book and, with a long sigh, 
slipped down from the window. 

‘* T wish 1 didn’t have to go, mother,” 
she said, soberly. 

** But, since you do, run upstairs and 
put on your clean gingham. Aunt Eliza- 
beth won’t like you to be late.”’ 

Rachel went upstairs, but she did not 
hurry. Her mother heard her moving 
about in her room, and presently she 
came slowly down. She had brushed 
her hair and put on a fresh blae-and- 
white checked gingham, with a sunbon- 
net to match. 

** Good by, dear,” her mother said, as 
she tied the bonnet strings under the 
round chin and then kissed the sober 
little face. ‘‘ We must always do what 
is right, you know, even if we don’t 
really want to.”’ 

‘* Yes’m,’’ answered Rachel, gravely. 

Through the window her mother 
watched the little figure as it went 
slowly down the road. 

** She doesn’t intend to get there too 
soon,” the mother said to herself, with a 
smile. 

Bat, though she walked so slowly, it 
seemed to Rachel only a few minutes 
before she came to a big white house set 
quite a distance back from the road. 
She went up the path and around to the 
kitchen door. Asshe opened the door 
she smelled the sweet, sickish odor of 
boiling fruit. Mary, the “ hired girl,” 
was doing up preserves. She looked up 
as the child entered. 

** Oh, it’s you, is it?” she said. ‘‘ Your 
aunt is in the sitting-room.”’ 

Rachel walked silently across the big 
kitchen and through the hall to the sit- 
ting-room. Aunt Elizabeth sat in the 
big rocking-chair by the window. She 
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wasa tiny old lady, with snow- white 
hair and very black eyes that seemed to 
Rachel as sharp as needles. 

“ You’re late,” she said, as the child 
pushed open the door. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
your mother send you earlier ? ” 

“She did. I —I guess — I didn’t walk 
very fast,” answered Rachel, her cheeks 
getting very hot. 

** Well, well, now you are here take off 
your sunbonnet and get the book and 
readto me. There it is on the table.” 

With a sigh the child obeyed. She 
knew what the book was — it was Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, and Rachel hated it. 
She would not look at the dreadful pict- 
ures, but she stumbled on through the 
reading, her aunt frequently correcting 
her pronunciation. 

At last the old lady said, ‘‘ There, that 
willdo. I must go and see if Mary is 
cooking that fruit as it ought to be.” 
She rose and, glancing about the room, 
added, ‘** You can look at the china in 
the cabinet there while I’m gone, but re- 
member not to touch a thing.”’ 

** Yes’m,”’ answered Rachel, softly. 

She put the big book back on the table 
and walked over to the cabinet. It was 
full of queer cups and plates and vases 
from Uhina and Japan. Rachel had often 
seen these things. She did not care 
much about them. If she could only go 
into the parlor, she thought, and see the 
funny nodding Chinaman in the big cab- 
inet there. 

Then her eyes vpened wide in delight- 
ed surprise, for there on the second shelf 
stood the nodding Ohinaman himeelf, 
only he was not nodding at all; but he 
looked as if he wanted to, Rachel 
thought, and she knew just how to make 
him doit. She stood up on her tiptoes 
and reached out her chubby forefinger 
and gently touched the bald china head. 
Instantly it began to nod, the tiny pink 
china tongue began to waggle, and the 
little china hands to dangle up and down 
in the funny way she remembered so 
well. 

Rachel laughed delightedly. When the 
Chinaman’s head had almost stopped she 
touched it again. She had forgotten that 
she was forbidden to touch anything in 
the cabinet. She was just reaching out 
to touch the mandarin for the third time 
when she heard her aunt’s voice in the 
hall. It startled her so that her hand 
slipped, and the next moment the China- 
man lay on his back, his hands waving 
helplessly in the air, while his queer bald 
head rolled cff by itself, the little pink 
tongue feebly quivering for a moment 
before it disappeared in the open 
mouth. 

For an instant Rachel stood staring 
with terrified eyes at the headless body 
of the queer little nodding man, then she 
turned, snatched up her sunbonnet, and 
dashed through the front hall and out of 
the door as fast as her feet could carry 
her. 

But as she ran up the road her pace be- 
gan to slacken — the run became a walk 
and the walk grew slower and slower, 
until at last she stopped short and threw 
a hasty glance over her shoulder towards 
the big white house. 

** Oh, I can’t! ” she moaned, her heart 
beating hard and fast. “I don’t know 
what she’d say! ” 
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She stood still in the middle of the 
road, her frightened blue eyes shining 
out of her little white face, the sunbon- 
net, which she had forgotten to put on, 
dangling from her hand. 

Suddenly her mother’s words seemed 
to sound againin her ears: ‘‘We must 
always do what is right, you know, even 
if we don’t really want to.’’ 

Rachel shivered. “I can’t!” she 
whispered, and two big tears rolled down 
her cheeks and made two dark wet spote 
on her clean gingham dress. But after 
a moment she drew herself up and set 
her lips together hard. 

‘* I s’pose —I must,’”? she said aloud, 
and then turning she ran back as fast as 
she could go. She didn’t dare go slowly 
for fear her courage would fail. 

Once more she pushed open the kitch- 
en door and, unheeding Mary’s amazed, 
* For the land’s sake! ” burst into the 
quiet sitting-room. Aunt Elizabeth was 
in her big chair again, and her eyes 
looked harder and sharper than ever, 
Rachel thought. 

** Well, well’? — she began, sternly, 
but Rachel interrupted her, speaking in 
little, frightened gasps. 

“QO Aunt Elizabeth —I broke — the 
nodding Chinaman and — I’m so — sor- 
ry. I didn’t mean ’* — Then the troubled 
voice quavered into sudden silence. 

The old lady peered through her glass- 
es at the trembling little figure and the 
white, frightened face. Without a word 
she rose and walked over to the cabinet 
and looked at the mandarin lying on,the 
shelf. Rachel had followed her. Aunt 
Elizabeth picked up the mandarin and 
set him on his feet, then she picked up 
his head and slipped it into the hole be- 
tween his shoulders, and, jo! there was 
the funny little man nodding away as if 
nothing had happened to him. 

Aunt Elizabeth turned with a stern re- 
proof on her lips, but the sight of the 
joyful relief in the little maid’s face 
hushed the words on her tongue. 

* There, there, child,’’ she exclaimed, 
hastily, ‘‘I guess you won’t touch my 
china another time.” 

And Rachel was very sure she never 
would. — IpA T. THURSTON, in Congre- 
gationalist. 


THE SOLDIER GUARD 


Ten little tin soldiers lay all in a row, 
Stretched out on the nursery floor, 
Just where they could see with their sharp 
little eyes 
— the crack that was under the 
oor. 


Their captain had left them all there for 
the night, 
And said, as he crept into bed, 
‘* If any one tries to come into the room, 
You must fire and shoot him stone dead.’’ 


The bours went by, and the ten little guns 
Were aimed at the crack near the floor, 
When all of a sudden the crack stretched 

and grew, 
And somebory opened the door. 


Bang! bang! went the guns — the soldiers 
all fired, 
But nobody seemed to be dead; 
Instead they all heard a soft kiss in the 


dark, 
* Good-night, dear! ” a loving voice said. 
Then all the ten soldiers shook badly with 
fright 


And whispered low one to another: 
** How lacky it was that our guns were so 


small! 
What if we had killed Tommy’s mother?” 
— Youth's Companion, 
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Lesson XIil 


ZECHARIAH 4: 1-14. 


REV. W.0. HOLWAY, D.D., U. S.N. 
POWER THROUGH THE SPIRIT 


1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Jot by migh/, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saw ite Lord of hosis. — Zech. 4: 6. 


3. DATE: B.C. 519 


3% PLACE: Jerussiem. 


4. THE PROPHET ZECHARIAH: He was the son 
of Berechiah, and grandson of Iddo; was born, 
probabiy, in Babylon; belonged to the priesthood, 
as did Jeremiah and Ezekiel; was taken to Jerusa- 
jem in the first caravan of returning exiles under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel and Jesbus; began to 
prophesy in the second yearand eighth month of 
Darius Hystaspes (8. ©. 520); was contempurary 
with Haggai, who, however, was many years older; 
aod labored with him to encourage the Jews to re- 
sume the work of rebuilding the temple. Permis- 
sion to finish the work had been given by Darius, 
bat it required the most earnest remonstrances and 
persistent appeals on the part of Haggaiand Zech- 
ariah to rouse the Jews from their apathy and in- 
duce them to prcceed with the structure. The 
propheis were finally successful, and the temple 
was finished in the six:h year of Darius (B. ©. 515), 
twenty one years after ite commencement. 


5. THE BOOK OF ZEDHARIAH consists of four- 
teen chapters, the first eight of which, after a brief 
preface, contain “a series of visions, descriptive 
ofal those hopes and anticipations of which the 
building of the temple was the pledge and sure 
foandation.”’ Tne remainder of the Book, supposed 
by some modern critics to have been the work of an 
earlier p. ophet, is occupied with a series of threat- 
euings against Damascus and the sea coast of Pal- 
estine. and ‘the turden of the word of Jehovah for 
israel.” 


6%. HOME READINGS: Monday — Zech.4 wes- 


day - 2 Obron. 20:5-18 Wednesday - 2 Chron. 32: 1-8. 
Taursdey isa. 59: 16-21. Preday— Rom, 15: 13-21, 
Saturday —1OCor.1:18 31. Sunday 2 Cor. 3. 


il Introductory 


A series of visions — eight in number 
— were passing before the prophet’s eye. 
Jast now he had seemed to see the ven- 
erable high priest Jeshua, who, vecause 
of the eccusations lodged against him by 
the Samaritans at the Persian court, had 
not been permitted to wear the robes of 
bis « ffice, fully and divinely vindicated. 
He had seemed to see him stripped of 
his soiled and filthy garments, and ar- 
rayed in the old magnificence of Aaron 
and of Zadok. He had listened to the 
new charge given to him, ending with 
the Messianic promise, ‘‘ Behold, I will 
bring forth My Servant, the Branch.’ 
He saw, laid before Jeshua, the founda- 
tion stone, and the seven eyes fixed upon 
it — significant of an Omniecience that 
should never slumber, and which noth- 
ing should evade. Entranced by this 
vision, the prophet was inclined to 
linger over-long, when he was aroused 
by the angel as from a dream, and 
bidden to gszs upon new and striking 
imagery: A majestic candelabrum of 
pure and glistening gold stood before 
him with an olive tree on either side. 
On the top of the candlestick was a res- 
ervoir, with seven pipes leading down to 
seven lamps, which shed their brilliance 
all around. From the trees on either 
hand golden conduits conducted the 
olive oil to the reservoirin perpetual 
flow. Perplexed and astonished at this 
atrange symbol, the prophet inquired of 
the angel its meaning; and learned that 
the vision was not for him, but for the 
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encouragement of Zerubbabel. The lat- 
ter was to be assared that as his hands 
had laid the foundation stones of the 
new temple,. bis hands, in spite of all 
obstacles, should finish it. True, the 
beginnings had beep feeble, and many 
were inclined to ‘‘ despise the day of 
small things,’ but the structure should 
surely rise. Every mountain of diffi- 
culty should be leveled that reared it- 
self in opposition to this glorious result; 
and he should bring forth the headstone 
to crown the finished work amid jubi- 
lant cries from the congregated people 
of “* Grace, grace untoit!’’ Not by hu- 
man might or power would the difficul- 
ties vanish and the work be achieved, 
but by the omnipotent Spirit of Jeho- 
vah. 

And who were represented by the 
olive trees, whose unceasing miuistra- 
tions kept the reservoir always at the 
full and lamps ever burning ? the proph- 
et asked. These, was the reply, ‘‘ are 
the two anointed ones that stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth ’’ — the anoint- 
ed priest and leader, Jeshua and Zerab- 
babel, who are “the planting of the 
Lord, and glorious,” who stand as the 
anointed ministers and channels of His 
grace, by whose devotion and faithful- 
ness the candlestick (symbulizing the 
temple, or the church) stands as a light 
to the world. 


Hl Expository 


1. The angel.— Throughout this series of 
visions a special angelic messenger appears 
to have been sent to the prophet to act as in- 
terpreter; this messenger is not to be iden- 
tified with the ‘“‘angel of the Lord,” men- 
tioned in chapter 1: 11,12; 3:1-6. Waked 
me — possibly from actual sleep; probably 
from prolonged contemplation of the pre- 
ceding vision. 


2. Behold a candlestick — symbolizing 
the temple, or the Jewish Church, as the 
force of epiritual light amid the darkness 
of heathenism. Similar imagery is used in 
tbe New Testament, particularly in Rev. 1: 
20, where the seven candlesticks era declared 
to be the seven Churches of Asia. Gold — 
intimating the excellence and purity of the 
doctrines and precepts of the church. Bowl 
— the reservoir for the oil. Seven lamps — 
fashioned, probably, after the pattern of the 
candlestick in the temple in general appear- 
ance, and yet differing from that in some 
respects (see Exod. 25: 31-37). Seven pipes 
to the seven lamps — R. V., “ seven pipes 
to each of the lamps;’’ this would make 
forty-nine supply pipes. Upon the top 
thereof. — The lamps were probably placed 
on the tops of branches from the central 
stick, and about on a iine with the bottom 
of the reservoir. 


The church is a golden light-bearer, and there- 
fore at once precious and luminous. All the true 
and pure light the ancient world enjoyed streamed 
out from the candlestick which God set up in His 
chosen people (Chambers). 


3-5. Two olive trees. — The candlestick 
was flanged on either side by olive trees, 
which (see verse 12) were connected with 
the reservoir by golden pipes, and thus con- 
stituted a living well of ofl for the supply of 
the lamps. The trees thus became the meaner, 
or vehicle, for feeding the lamper, and are em- 
blematic of the supply of grace to the church 
through the appointed channels. ‘ All my 
springs are in Thee.’””’ What are these ? — 
referring tothe different objects that com- 
posed the vision. My lord. — The prophet 
recognizes the euperior dignity and wisdom 
of the angel (Rev. 22:8). Knowest thou 
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not what these be? — The angel postpones 
a direct answer in order to make his reply 
the more impressive. 


6. The word of the Lord unto Zerub- 
babel. — It may properly be inferred that 
this Jewish prince and leader was plunged 
into despondency at this time by reason of 
the greatness of the work committed to hi« 
charge, the magnitude of its difficulties, the 
strength of opposition organized against 
him, and the inadequacy of his resourc’s. 
He was now in Jerasalem, and the great 
altar had been erected, and the foundations 
of the temple laid, but at this point the work 
had ceased because of the opposition of the 
“ adversaries.” Not by mighf, etc. — Tais 
oft quoted text contains the very secret of 
all true religious effactiveneas. lt needed to 
be taught to Zsrubbabel, for be seems to 
have carried forward the work thus far by 
the force of his own will, and to have yield- 
ed finally to depression. At this disheart- 
ening moment he was taught the relation 
bstween human and divine working; the 
inadequacy of the former,the adequacy of 
the latter; and the necessity of faith in the 
omnipotent Spirit of God. “ The whole his- 
tory of this work,’”’ says Justin Edwards, 
‘* as recorded in the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, is a cumplete verification of this 
text.”” Notruth should be more deeply in- 
grained in all our plans of usefulness than 
that which this text embodies. 


God uses human instruments, but when they 
effect their aim the:power comes fromabove The 
church is helpless if forsaken of the Spirit of God. 
Whether in individual conversions, or in mighty 
movements among races and nations, the effect is 
due to a divine and supernatural cause (Chambers). 
—— Christian souls and religious institutions corre- 
spond to the lamps and to the machinery which sup- 
plies them; but the living fountain of oil is of the 
Lord alone by His Spirit. This is the precious doc- 
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I wish to write a few words 

of praise about Mellin’s Food. 

I nursed my baby until he 
was 2 months old, and then I was 
compelled to put him on the bottle. 
I commenced with cow’s milk, but my 
baby fell off so that he was pitiful to 
look at. When he was 3 months old 
we put him on Mellin’s Food, and now 
no one has a finer baby in Crewe. 
He never knows what a sick day is, 
has 12 teeth and can nearly walk and 
talk. He had the colic every day 
nearly all day before | commenced 
using Mellin’s Food. Mrs. W. R. 


Rodgers, Crewe, Va. 


Mellin’s Food 


A mother asks: Can I use Mel- 
lin’s Food and not wean my baby ? 
Yes; Mellin’s Food may be taken 
by the mother, which will increase 
the quantity and quality of her 
milk or it may be given to the 
baby during the day and the 
mother may nurse her baby at 
such times as may be con- 
venient. 
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trine of the New Testament as well as of the Old, 
Paul loved to say, *‘ Man may labor, God alone giveth 
the increase ” (1 Cor. 3: 5-9) (Cowles). 

7. Who art thou, O great mountain? 
etc. — Lange says: “‘ This exclamation gives 
great vividness to the sentiment; and this is 
still further increased by the concise force of 
the appended command: ‘ Intoe plain!’ It 
is a figure of the colossal d!fficulties which 
rose mountain high at the continuation and 
completion of the building of the temple.” 
The headstone — topstone, indicating com- 
pleteness. Grace, grace unto it! — The joy- 
fal people shall invoke benedictions on it. 


8,9. His hands shall also finish it.— 
There is no imagery here. The prediction is 
clear and unmistakable. Thou shalt know, 
etc. — God’s word and God’s glory and God’s 
prophet would all be vindicated by the com- 
pletion cf the temple. 


10. Who hath despised the day of small 
things‘? — The resources of the Jews were at 
their minimum; the contempt of their ene- 
mies at its maximum. The surrounding 
tribes despised ‘‘ the feeble beginnings ” of 
an aitar erected bya mere handful of re- 
turned exiles on the site of Solomon’s proud 
Temple, amid the ruins of a city which as yet 
had no wells to protect it. But they in time 
learned the lesson which all such “ despisers ” 
learn, that however uncertain the beginning 
of a righteous enterprise, its success is certain 
with the co-operation of the Divine Spirit. 
With those seven, etc. — Tne Revisers ren- 
der: * Even these seven, which are the eyes 
of the Lord; they run to and fro through the 
whole carth.’’ See the preceding chapter, 
where it states, ‘‘ Upon one stone are seven 
eyes.”” Says Dr. Cowles: “‘ Lat the disheart- 
ened dismiss their despondency when they 
see the plumb-line in the hands of Zerub- 
babel for laying out this temple work, and 
especially when they consider tliat the per- 
fect eye of the Alj-seeing Que is upon him, 
and that His universal, almighty agency 
guarantees the execution of this work.” Tne 
nunbder “seven” is used in the Scripture 
nearly 400 times; it indicates perfe ciness. 


11,12. The prophet seems to understand 
the meaning of toe candelabrum, but the 
Olive treesstill puzzle him. Which through 
the two golden pipes. — R. V., ‘‘ which are 
beside the two goideo spouts that empty,’ 
etc. The trees were probably higher than 
the reservoir, so that the pipes could easily 
carry away the flow of oil. 


12. Two anointed ones — literally “sons 
of oil,” referring to Jeshua and Zerubbabel, 
wno were anointed for their respective offices, 
and through whom it was the purpose of God 


to convey very precious gifts to His church. | 


IV Illustrative 


1. it is the office,and it is the power, of 
what is called “ the Holy Ghost,’’ to bring to 
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bear upon a man such a divine impulse, such — 


astimulating force,as that he can carry his 
mind from day to day under the influence of 
the mind of God, so that he shall be compe- 
tent to his own control. It is not that he bas 
a new faculty put into him; it is that God 
impletes him with such a stimulus that he is 
able to perform things under the divine in- 
fluence which of himself — of his own motive 
power — he is not able to perform. 


2. The man that can speak to the shaking 
hearts and the faltering souls of his own 
generation must be a man who knows his 
own heart and soul, who has been troubled 
by the same difficulties that are troubling 
other men. A man who has fought oat his 
own battle with life's enigmas, has faced the 
darkness and reached God’s light through it. 
Tbat is the man who is in sympathetic touch 
with the doubting, failing, faitering men 
that are round about him. Therefore we 
must interpret a prophet in that fashion. We 
must never think of a prophet as mechanic- 
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ally inspired, as not feeling the doubts he 
grapples with, as not tempted by the sins he 
denounces, as not knowing himself the de- 
pression and despair he battles against. He 
is a man of like passions with other men, 
tempted as they are, but by God’s Spirit 
made victorious, triumphant over dangers, 
obstacles, and difficulties; and so, out of his 
own experience, acmed by a faith won by 
himself in actual conflict, he can fight God’s 
battles and become the leader of men. Now 
if you take the prophecy of Z:chariah, and try 
to feel for yourself just what the heart of his 
age needed to feel, you will find that each of 
these visions that flashed in upon his soul is 
simply the divine triumph overa great doubt, 
or a great despair, or a painful, paralyzing 
question ” (Prof. W. G. Elmslie). 





The Inspiration of the Imperfect 


T has been well said of Robert Browning 
that among all English poets he stands 
distinctively for the glory of the imperfect. 
One of his chief messages is not only the 
clear, decisive recognition of tbe fact that 
nothing in this life comes to perfection, and 
that everything is stamped as provisional, 
but that in this very fact lies the divinity of 
life. Other mep have striven to fiad perfec- 
tion, and have deluded themselves with the 
belief that they have found it; a great num- 
ber, seeking perfection and not finding it, 
have yielded to a despair more or less com- 
plete. Robert Browning, the poet of health, 
vitality, and faith, is filled with the passion 
for perfection, seeks it everywhere, recog- 
nizes the fact that be does not find it, and 
affirms that the glory of life consists in the 
inability of mer to attain it. From Brown- 
ing’s point of view perfection is unattaina- 
ble because there is not time enough in life 
nor room enough in the world for an immor- 
ta) soul perfectly to express itself through 
art, or perfectly to develop itself through 
any achievement. The value of this life is 
not finally to be measured by its achieve- 
mente, but by its promises; it stands, not 
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for a finished period, but for preparation. 
It is, atthe very best, and for the greatest 
men,aschool. Nothing is finished; nothing 
comes to perfection; and nothing ought to 


come to perfection, because perfection means 
finality. 

Perhaps there is no more subtle teet of the 
possible greatness of men, intellectually and 
spiritually, than the measure in which they 
possess the passion for perfection. This is 
what Goethe meant when he quoted the 
phrase, “ Perfection is the measure of 
heaven; and the desire to attain perfection 
the measure of man.”” The man of artistic 
temper cannot rest until he finds perfection, 
and, never finding it, cannot wholly appease 
his passion for work. Perfection of form 
bas never been attained except when the 
ideas which the artist attempted to express 
were in a certain sense limited. The passion 
for the infinite, which has often been called 
the peculiar characteristic of modern times, 
has found many nobie expressions in all the 


arts, but bas never found a final expression, 
aud cannot fiod such an expreesion by reason 
of its own nature; it transcends the bounds 
of all forms of speech. It was this passion 
tor which Browning was always looking in 
the arts. He knew the value of the perfect 
line; but never for an instant did he identify 
art ‘with technical perfection. Art must 
offer him always a glimpse of the infinite; it 
must convey to him an intimation of that 
which lies iu the soul of the artist and which 
he puts into his work, but which his work 
cannot entirely contain nor adequately con- 
vey. Andthis inevitable limitation which 
all geat artists feel, and which all great art 
reveals, is true in the development of char- 
acter. “So many promising youths,” says 
Emerson, *“‘ never @ perfect man;’’ not be- 
cause a great many fail to fuifil tne promise 
of tneir youth, but because no eartbly ful fil- 
ment can perfectly realize what youth pre- 
dicts. Men of the greatest moral and spir- 

itual achievements are pursued by‘a sense of 
inadequacy in themselves and their worke. 
There is not room enough for immortality 
to work itself out under mortal conditions. 
The exact measure in which one feels the in- 

sp'ration of this idea determines bis spirit- 

ual conception of life; and one’s power to 
receive the consolation which flows from it 
is, in a very true sense, the test of one’s 
faith. — Outlook. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Life Indeed. By Edward B. Coe, D. D., LL.D, 
Senior Minister of the Collegiate Church, New 
Yorn. Fleming H. Revell Company: Chicago. 
Price, $1.25. 


Here is a volume of sermons published by 
request of Dr. Coe’s “friends,’”’ who had 
beard them in his regular ministry. The 
merit of each sermon justifies the desire to 
possess it in permanent form. The reader is 
impressed at once that he is following a 
master in homiletic production. The thought 
is fresh, and while there is no display of 
scholarship, it appears on every page. The 
atyle is luminous, trenchant and classic. 
There is no padding, story-telling or lugging 
in of illustrations. He starts out with a com- 
prehensive grasp of his text in its setting 
and in its relation to other truths, and deals 
with life as a living man. We recommend 
this volume to preachers for critical study 
and imitation. The last paragraph of the 
volume is a fair illustration of the preacher’s 
thought and style: *‘ We have learned that 
in the kingdom of nature there are no sudden 
leaps or breake, but only steady and contin- 
uous development. lt will be well for us 
when we learn that the same thing is true of 
the kingdom of God. No man will be 
suddenly thrust into heaven through the 
open door of death. We must enter heaven 
here on earth if we are to enter it at all.”’ 





Centra'ized Administration of Liquor Laws 
to the American Commonweal hs. By Clem- 
ent Moore Lacey Sites, LL. b., Ph. D. The Mac- 
millan Oo.: New York. Price, $1. 


This is one of the ‘Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law”’ edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. Its author is the son of the late 
Dr. Nathan Sites, so long cur missionary at 
Foochow, China. Mr, Sites, after graduating 
at Ohio Wesleyan in 1857,and teaching in 
Washington, D. C , pursued courses of study 
at Columbia, and has now gone back to 
China as professor of political science in the 
Nanyang UOollege, Shangha’', of which Rev. 
J.C. Ferguson i president. In the space of 
162 pages a vast amount of information has 
been presented concerning Excise Revenue 
Administration, Restrictive License Admin- 
istration, Repressive Police Administration, 
Commercial Administration, Judicial Ad- 
ministration, and Present Tendencies in 
Liquor Logislation. We have not room even 
to summarize the results reached. We must 
content ourselves with saying that the work 
has been performed in 8 painstaking, judicial 
spirit, and that it will pay those who wish 
to know what has been and is being done in 
the different States of the Republic to 
grapple with this difficult problem, to con- 
sult this convenient manual. 

The Conversion of the Maoris. By Rev. Donald 


Mac Dougall, 6. D. Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tlon: Pailauelphia, 


This is an ¢xtremely interesting and in- | 


spiring book. ‘The author, in his brief 
preface, saye: ‘‘ Profoundly convinced, by 
what I have seen and learned while in New 


Zealand of the triumph of the Gospel of | 


Christ, in the conversion of the Maoris from 
cannibalism to Christianity, that it is a 
stronger and more cogent argument for the 
power of the Gospel than any statement { 
have ever read in apologetic books; and also 
juickened by the hope that this brief story 
ot the wonderfal conversion of these canni- 
bals may convince others of the living power 
of modern missions, and hasten the coming 
of our Lord, I now Offer this book to all 
who long for the conversion of the world.’’ 
it will be of interest to some to know that it 
was a Methodist minister, Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, who planted this mission. 


A Club. by John Kendrick 
liiustrated. Harper & Brothers: New 
Price, $1.25, 


Thirteen congenial spirits decide to forma 
club for the purpose of preserving for future 
reference the dreams of its members. The 


The Dreamers: 
Bangs. 
York and London. 
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club was to meet monthly, and after a 
bountiful dinner consisting of ‘‘such stuff 
as dreams are made of,’’ the members were 
at once to go to their homes, and at the next 
meeting their dreams were to be told. This 
volume contains the dreams of the first 
night. The whole book is ingenious and 
shows the imitative and imaginative powers 
of the author. 
First Steps in the History of Our Country. By 
Wiiham A. Mowry and Arthur May Mowry, A. M. 


lllustrated. siiver, Burdett & Ov.: Boston, New 
York aad Chicago. 


The authors have aimed to instill in the 
minds of young children a love of history. 
Instead of long chapters of facts this book 
has short chapters devoted to the men who 
were responsible for the great facts of his- 
tory. Beginning with Columbus, the story 
of the discovery of this country is told. The 
landing of the Pilgrims is establiehed in the 
child’s mind when he reads the story of John 
Wintbrop. Dry details are avoided. The 
little one becomes interested in the man 
about whom he is reading,and from this 
interest will come in time a desire to know 
more about the other deeds of the hero. 

The War for the Union; or, The Duel Between 
Nortu and south (U.S. A. 1861-1865). A Poetical 
Panvurama; Historical and Descriptive, Prefaced 
by “The song of America and .voiumbas ; or, Tne 
Story of tne New World.” By Kinaban Oorn- 
Wailis, author of “The Conquest uf Mexico and 


Peru.” The Wall St. Daily investigator: New 
York. 


The author ventured much in his purpose 
to tell the story of a new world and of the 
civil war in rhyme, but being a poet indeed, 
he has accomplished with striking ability 
his ambitious undertaking. He is true to 
historic fact, and his lines carry the actual 
tramp of war, the furious confli2t of armies, 
and the shout of battle. There is scarcely a 
page in which there are not many lines 
which are fine enough for quotation in any 
connection. Lovers of poetry will greatly 
enjoy this volume. 

Mary Cameron: A Romance of Fisherman's Island. 

By Editon A Sawyer, with a Foreword by Harriet 


Prescott Spofford. Benj. H. Sanborn & Uo.: Bos- 
ton. Price, $1. 


Another story is here added to the many 
tales of the Maine coast. It tells of the 
sweet, womanly daughter of an old fisher- 
man living on Fisherman’s Island, near 
Boothbay, and is fuil of incident. Through- 
out the whole of her life she preserves the 
same simple disposition, although she passes 
through experiences that would turn the 


head of a person of less character. It is a 
pretty story and well told. 
A Labor of Love. A Book for Boys. By Julia Ma- 


gruder. Lothrop Publishing Co.: Boston. 


This is the story of a boy possessed of very 
little moral sense when first introduced to 
the reader. Chance makes it possible for 
him to personate successfully the long-lost 
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and earnestly desired nephew of an elderly 
man. His better nature comes to the front 
in time, and, heartily ashamed of himself, he 
leaves his benefactor abruptly, determined 
not to return until he can do so honestly. 
There is enough in the book to hold the in- 
terest of boy readers. 





Magazines 





— A second edition of the September 
Harper is already issued. Though the price 
is reduced for this standard magazine to $3 a 
year, or 25 cents a number, the quality is not 
cheapened. This is an unusually attractive 
number, both in the merit of the contribu- 
tions and in the fineness of the illustrations. 
Some of the leading papers are: ‘“‘ The Cent- 
ury’s Frogress in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy;” “‘The First American: His Homes 
and his Households;’’ and ‘‘ A Cure for City 
Corruption.”” (Harper & Brothers: New 
York.) 


—— There are four chapters of the intensely 
interesting novel of Mary Johnston, “ To 
Have and to Hold,” in the September At- 
lantic Monthly. Very bright, suggestive 
and interesting are these five contributions 
which appear in this order: ‘“ Irresistible 
Tendencies,” by Charlies Kendall Adams; 
“The Scot of Fiction,” by Jane Helen 
Findlater; ‘‘ The Genesis of the Gang,” by 
Jacob A. Riis; ‘‘ The Book Review, Past and 
Present,” by J. 8. Tunison; “Supreme Mo- 
ments,’”’ by Charlotte Fiske Bates. There 
are also as many more articles of merit. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company: Boston.) 


—— The September Scribner is weil adapted 
to the season, containing stories from well- 
known novelists, profusely illustrated arti- 
cles,and several purely literary contributions 
ot a high order. Lieut-Col. J.D. Miley writes 
upon “ Aguinaldo’s Capital — Why Malolos 
was Chosen,” which is finely illustrated. 
Another instalment of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s * Letters’? appears. Robert Grant 
continues his “ Search Light Letters,” writ- 
ing, in this issue, ‘‘ To a Political Optimist.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


—— The special teatures of the American 
Review of Reviews for September are a sum- 
mary of the war in the Philippines from the 
outbreak last February to August 21, written 
by Hon. John Barrett; an articls entitled, 
‘* Why the Trusts Cannot Control Prices,” 
by Hon. George E. Roberts; an important 
suggestion as to ‘* How to Eliminate ‘ Trusts’ 
from the Presidential Campaiga,” by Henry 
Macfariand; an interesting illustrated article 
on ‘Tne Hague Conference in Its Outcome,’’ 
by W.T. Stead; a fully illustrated account 
of the public library movement in Massachu- 
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setts, by Sylvester Baxter, and an optimistic 
view of “* The Future Value of the New Eng- 
land Farm,’”’ by Hezekiah Butterworth. 
(Review of Reviews Co.: New York.) 


—— The September Century is a Salt- Water 
Number. In a general sense, this may be 
said to be apropos of the international inter- 
est in the yacht races for the America’s cup. 
The special feature of the magazine is the 
first of a series of four papers in which 
Captain Joshua Slocum narrates, in a humor- 
ous and individual style, the story of bis 
successful circumnavigation of the globe, 
alone, in a forty-foot sioop, the “Spray,’’ 
constructed by himself. This unprecedented 
achievement involved two crossings of the 
Atlantic, and the rounding of Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The annals of 
Cainese piracy have been ransacked to good 
purpose by John S. Sewell, who writes of 
“The Scourge of the Eastern Seas;’’ and 
New England family papers have been turned 
to equally good account in Robert 8. Ran- 
toul’s *‘ Voyage of the Quero’’ — the true 
story of how the news of Concord and Lex- 
ington was carried to Kiog George. Win- 
slow Homer, ‘‘A Painter of the Sza,”’ is the 
subject of a critical paper by W. A. Coffin, 
with reproductions of some of the artist’s 
work; and not less eppropriate to a deep-sea 
number is Dr. Weir Mitchell’s poem, ** The 
Sea Gull.” (Century Co.: New York.) 


—— The Methodist Magazine and Review 
for September has a well-illustrated article 
on Hoiland and its people, which is of special 
interest at a time when the worid’s attention 
is focused on The Hague. “ Lowell and His 
Friends ”’ has exquisite portraits of the poet 
and his accompiisbed wife. No less than 
three articles are devoted to Ruskin and his 
message to our age, with copious quotations 
and excellent portrait. ‘Mobilizing the 
Forces of Methodism,” by Hugh Price 
Hughes, and a vigorous article by Dr. 
Satheriand, on ‘“‘Our Great Forward Move- 
ment — Shall it Succeed?” are notewortby 
papers. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 

—— The leading contribution in the Sep- 
tember Homiletic Review is from the pen of 
Bishop Hurst on ‘“‘ How should the Preacher 
Study Church History as an Aid to the 
Pulpit?’? There is a very fine sermon by Dr. 
Radcliffe, of Washington, on the ‘* Three- 
fold Vision of Christ;’’ and another by Mark 
Guy Pearse upon “In the Wrong Place.” 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company: New York.) 


—— Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for September deals with several practicai 
questions of importance, as, ‘‘Are We in 
Danger from the Piague?” ‘‘ The Milk 
Supply of Cities,” and the ‘‘ Inflaence of the 
Weather upon Crime.” There is a very 
interesting illustrated contribution upon 
“Tuskegee Institute and its President.’ 
(D. Appleton & Company: New York.) 





Literary Notes 





—— Lieut. Hjalmar Johansen, who was Dr. 
Nansen’s sole companion in his famous 
journey to the polar regions, has just pub- 
lished an interesting account of his trip 
through the New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. it is entitled, ‘‘With Nansen in the 
North.” 


—— Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. (New York) 
announce the early publication this month 
of ‘*The Mind and Art of Poe’s Poetry,” by 
John Phelps Fruit, Professor of English in 
William Jewell College, Mo. It is an inter- 
pretation of the genius of Edgar Allan Poe 
rather than a criticism. Mr. Fruit’s work 
will be tound to be on a high level of thought 
and culture. 


— Kate Douglas Wiggin, who has been 
cycling sround the Western Highlands of 
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Scotland, is spending the latter part of the 
summer in Ireland and in Oxford. Her 
object in visiting Lreland is to study the life 
and atmosphere of the country for her next 
book, the scenes of which will be laid in 
Erin’s Isle. 


— Persons who have shown un interest 
in the poems, short stories, and single novela 
of Paul Laurence Dunbar, the Negro poet, 
will be glad to hear that a volume of short 
stories which has come from the pen of his 
wife is now in press at Dodd, Mead & Co.’s. 
The book is entitled, ‘“‘ The Goodness of St. 
Rocque.”’ It is Mrs. Dunbar’s first published 
work, and her tales deal with Creole life and 
character,and the scenes are for the most 
part laid in the vicinity of New Orleans. — 
N. Y. Times. 


—— Messrs. Barbee & Smith, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Dallas, Tex., will publish, about 
the midjle of September, ** An Autumn Lane 
and Othe. Poems,’ a new volume by Will T. 
Hale, the 3.utbern poet whose verse has been 
fxmiliss to the public for a number of years. 
It is said that the book will contain the 
poet's best work, some of which will appear 
forthe first time. {t will be a handsome 
volume, in the best style of the book- bind- 
er’s art. 


— The August Bookman says: “ The 
most interesting figure in Wesleyan Meth- 
odism at present is the president of the great 
Wesleyan Conference in London, the Rev: 
Frederic W. Macdonald, whose sister is the 
mother of Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Macdon- 
ald bas had a career that has brought him in 
touch with the kingdoms of art, literature 
and scholarship, as wellas of religion. ‘ No 
man,’ he says, ‘ had ever five more remark. 
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able sisters than mine. The eldest, my sister 
Alice, married Mr. Lockwood Kipling, and 
became the mother of the novelist; the sec- 
ond is Lady Burne-Jones; the third, Lady 
Poynter.’ Mr. Macdonald met Mr. Lock- 
wood Kipling during his ministry at Burs- 
lem. ‘Hs wasan artist, as you know, and 
was engaged at that time in designing and 
modeling in the potteries. A warm friend- 
sbip grew up between us, and my sister, be- 
ing on a visit to me at the time, made Mr. 
Kipling’s acquaintance and was s890n en- 
gaged to bim.’ By the way, Mr. Macdonald 
confirms the story about the origination of 
the name of Rudyard Kipling. ‘ Radyard is 
a little place near Lxek, where my sister and 


Mr. Kipling spent the day from which their © 
engagement dated.’ Like all his Wesleyan 
relatives and friends, Mr. Macdonald is 
proud of his nephew: ‘ He was the m st pre- 
cocious child I ever knew, and it was noticed 
from the beginning that he had a wonderful 
memory, keen powers of observation, anda 
remarkable facility of speech.’ ”’ 
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The most widely read books ot this generation 


In His Steps ‘‘ What would Jesus Do? ”’ l 
The Crucifixion of Philip Strong | 
Robert Hardy's Seven Days 
The Twentieth Door | 
His Brother’s Keeper All bound in paper 
Richard Bruce at 25 cents, and cloth 
John King's Question Class at 75 cents each. | 
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Uniform with the above and selling at the same | 
prices — 
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By WILuIAM C. STILEs. 
Also by CHARLES M. SHELDON 
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ANY FIVE of the 25 cent books 
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A NEW BOOK 


Jono King's Question Glass 


The new book is notable, first, 
because giving another of Mr. Shel- 
don’s striking and purposeful stories; 
and, second, because woven into the 
story are the author’s own answers 
to the multitude of questions which 
have arisen in the discussion over 
his former books, such as, ‘ Are these 
plans feasible?” ‘Have they been 
tried?’ ‘‘What ought to be done in 
my epscial case?’ etc. Every Sheldon 
reader will therefore wish to read this 
story. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
“OLD DOMINION STATE” 


PROF. NICHOLAS KNIGHT, PH. D. 


66 THANK God there are no schools and 

printing- presses here, and I trust we 
shall not have them these hundred years.” 
This sentiment of old colonial Governor 
Berkeley did not meet a response in the 
hearts of his Virginia subjects. They and 
their O.d World ancestors had ever heen 
friendly to education and had been ready to 
establish schools and colleges at a sacrifice, 
if need be, that the people might enjoy the 
blessings that come from a cultivated, en- 
lightened intellect. The public men of Vir- 
ginia, those who made their community 
honored and were a power throughout the 
land, were closely indentified with educa- 
tional interests, and gave of their time and 
substance that the people might have suit- 
able educational facilities. 

At the beginning of the Revolution, three 
of the nine colleges that had bsen planted by 
the colonists — Hampden-Sidney, Washing- 
ton, and William and Mary — were in Vir- 
ginia. The last-named was the only one 
that had been aided by the Crown. It re- 
ceived its charter in 1693,and with the ex- 
ception of Harvard is the oldest college in 
the country. The first Greek letter frater- 
nity, the well-known Phi Beta Kappa, was 
organized here on December 5, 1776. 

A mathematical and classical school called 
the Augusta Academy originated in 1743. 
The first principal was Robert Alexander, a 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh, 
and one of the Scotch-Irish settlers who 
have contributed so largely to the material, 
moral, and mentai development of the State. 
The institution was chartered in 1782. Wash- 
ington became interested in its success, and 
left it property which still brings it an an- 
nual income of three thousand dollars. The 
neme Washington College was bestowed 
upon it in honor of its distinguished bene- 
factor. 

Hampden-Sidney, incorporated in 1783, has 
been succeseful in ite work of education. 
Patrick Henry and James Madison were 
among its first trustees. 

The Untversity of Virginia, which has ex- 
erted so great and beneficent an influence 
upor educational work in the State, indeed 
in the entire South, was the special pet and 
protégé ot Jeffarson. Threeacts of his illus- 
trious career were his pride. He desired es- 
pecially to be known as the author of the 
Declaration of Ind: penderce, of the statute 
of Virginia for religious freedom, and as the 
founder of the University. 

The commission appointed to convert Cen- 
tenary College into a great university was an 
extremely able body. Jefferson, Madison 
and Monroe were members. Most interested 
of all in the proceedings, the life and inspi- 
ration of the company, was Jefferson. The 
immortal words he uttered,‘‘ I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man,” have been a guiding principle in 
the development of the University. 

Scholar as he was, the founder had care- 
fully examined the methods and workings 
of the great edaocational institutions of Eu- 
rope, and he strove to incorporate their best 
featares upon the young university. He had 
been a close student of architectural beauty, 
and he sought to make the architecture of 
the buildings minister to the esthetic sense 
of the students and cultivate in them taste 
and refinement. From the door of his Mon- 
ticello mansion, field glass in hand, he could 
observe the men at work upon lecture-room 
and dormitory, and, mounting his horse, he 
would speed away to correct any mistakes in 
the workmanship. 

These higher institutions of learning all 
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speak eloquently for educational progress. 
Wherever colleges or universities are found, 
back of them there must be the primary and 
secondary schools upon which the higher in- 
stitutions are dependent for their existence. 

During the Civil War edacational work 
throughout the State was seriously inter- 
rupted. The young men left the halls of 
learning for the hardships of the camp and 
the still sterner duties of the bloody field, 
and many of the colleges closed their doors. 

When the strife was ended, Virginia was 
tound to have suffered greatly. The fields 
were uncultivated, and mauy towos and 
cities were masses of ruins. With the char- 
acteristic energy of the people, the energy 
for which Americans everywhere are famous, 
they went bravely to their great task to re- 
trieve the fortanes they had lost, to rebuild 
their cities and to make their fields once 
more productive. Surely ‘“‘ Peace hath her 
victories,”’ and the heroic conduct of the 
people in the trying days following the war 
is no less entitled to the admiration of tneir 
countrymen than the bravery they displayed 
on the mang fisids of battle where the 
streams were crimson with the blocd of the 
best citizens. 

In the midst of reviving enterprise the 
work of education took on new life. The 
achievements wrought at the colleges and 
universities since the war have received hon- 
orable and deserved recognition in the great 
educational centres of two hemispheres. 

The Randolph-Macon College, chartered in 
1830, at the close of the war, was removed 
from its first home in Mecklenburg County, 
to Ashland, Hanover County, where it stili 
flourishes. {ts site is famous as the birth 
place of Henry Clay, and as the scene of some 
of the greatest legal triumphs of Patric 
Henry. The parent college has greatly ex 
panded in recent years, and the Randolph 
Macon system now inciudes two colleges (a 
woman’s college at Lynchburg), two male 
academies,a female institute, and two other 
similar institutes closely affiliated. The 
academies and institutes prepare maoy stu- 
dents for the Randolph- Macon colleges. The 
property valuation of this great system+«x 
tends well up among the hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars, most of which has been ac- 
cumulated by Dr. W. W. Smith, the abie 
chancellor. 

The Woman’s College at Lynchburg, be- 
longing to the system, has completed five 
years of successful history. It was estab 
lished for the purpose of affording Southerao 
young women the opportunity to acquire an 
education the equal of that which is possible 
in the best colleges for men. Tae institation 
is weil equipped for accomplishing the pur- 
poses of its founders. It has a laboratory of 
experimental psychology, the only one in 
the State. In this original investigations 
are conducted, which have attracted the 
favorable attention of leading American ano 
German authorities. There is a pnysical 
laboratory with valuable appliances where 
each student can carry on experimental 
work in the most modern fashion, and a 
chemical laboratory tn which quantitative 
work performed by the young ladies upon 
the minerals of the section will be published 
in the State Agricultural Report for the 
current year,and will constitate one of its 
most valuable and interesting features. 
Thus even a woman’s college is contributing 
to the material advancement of the State. 

At the close of the war the autnorities 
persuaded General Robert E. Lee, the idol of 
the people, to assume the presidency of 
Washington College. His exalted character 
and recognized ability proved a tower of 
strength, and friends rallied to the support 
of the institution as never before. Tne 
endowment was increased and it became one 
of the wealthy colleges of the South. G:neral 
Lee served most ably and acceptably until 
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his death in 1870. His son, General Uustis 
Lee, was chosen his successor. In 1871 the 
name was changed to the Washington and 
Lee University, falling in line with many of 
the higher institutions of the State in bear- 
ing the naroe of two illustrious citizens. 
The present head, Hon. Wm. L. Wilson, is 
known and honored wherever the Enzlish 
language is spoken. 

Prosperity bas marked the genera! course 
of the Uaiversity of Virginia since the war. 
The fire of 1896 dealt it a severe blow, but 
the friends and alumni in every section of 
the country nobly came to its assistance. 
The buildings have been restored, in some 
respects more in accord with J. fferson’s 
plans than those which were destroyed, and 
new ones have been added. Good work is 
doing in all the departments. The legisla- 
ture, in an economical mood, has somewhat 
reduced the annual appropriatios from the 
State,and friends of education every waocre 
will r- joice to see the former amount fally 
restored. Better that a State invest in eda- 
cational than in pena! institutions! 

Richmond College, damaged by the Federal 
troops in the great conflict, is again prosper- 
ous and bas just completed one of the most 
successful years in its history. The attend- 
ance has been large and the esprit de corps 
excellent. Tne college has a tiae locativa in 
one of the most historic cities of our great 
country. The authorities are dc«vising means 
for the erection and equipment of a hall of 





Don’t Hurt. Some 


But Coffe Certainly Ruins Some :f the 
Most Highty Organized Pe ple 


One year [ lived where the water was pbit- 
ter with ron and [ could not b-arto drink 
it, so | began drioking coffse three times a 
day. 

Gradually [ noticed an uncomfortabie feel- 
ing in the stomach, and more or lass consti- 
pation. In a few months | began to lie awake 
at bight long after I had retired. 

This increand, until I never thought of 
going to sleep before three or four o’ciock ia 
the mornoing,a d then only after getting out 
of bea and walking the floor for an bour. 

I was talkiag of my nervous state with a 
friend, who suggested that perhaps it was 
the coffse I had been using. S106 felt sure it 
was, and stated tbat coffe would not stay on 
her stomach at all, but asshe felt she must 
have a hot driak for breakfast, she had been 
using Postam Food Coffse. She said she 
didn’t like Postum particularly weil, and at 
breakfast the next morning I dida’t wonder, 
when I tasted the flat drink that the servant 
brought on. 

The same day | was invited totake dinner 
with anoter friend, Mrs. Foster. I had vis- 
ited her often before and knew she made de- 
licious coffee, s0 when she asked how I liked 
her coffee, I said, “ It is just as fine as usu- 
al.” She invited me to have another cup, 
but 1 said, “{f would not dare to take the 
second.” “Oa, you may driak as many 
cups of this as you like; it won't hurt you. 
Thies is Postam Food Coffze. We have been 
using ita year now, and the little children 
have all they want and our family has nev- 
er been as healthy as in the past year.” 
“ Postum,” eaii I, doubtfully, “ why, the 
Postum [ had this morning dida’t taste any 
more like this than dish water.” ‘ Per- 
haps it was not made right,’ said my friend. 
‘1 have known more than one person to be 
turned away from Postum because it was 
poorly made. There is no secret in it; only 
allow it to boil long enough to bring out the 
taste, aod there you are.” I have been using 
Postum since, and am entirely cured of my 
trouble. I cannot say too much for it.— 
GracE A. FostrEeR, Omaha, Neb. 
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science, which will be a credit to the city 
and its college. 

Roanoke College, Emory and Henry, the 
Normal School at Farmville for the training 
of teachers, the Virginia Military Institate, 
the Blackeburg Polytechnic Institute, the 
Theological Seminary, Woman’s College, 
Medical and Law Schools at Richmond, are 
all doing a noble work for education. 

As a rule, those who attend the colleges 
possess to an unusual degree the qualities 
which mark the successful student. Class- 
room disorder and hazing are almost un- 
heard-of. Cheating in examinations is a 
very rare occurrence. Athletic games and 
contests, so absorbing in many sections of 
the country, while not neglected in the South, 
are wisely checked and controlled. 

Many, possibly a majority, of the professors 
in these institutions have studied tn the best 
universities of America and Europe. They 
keep abreast of the times and are as keenly 
alive tothe various educational problems as 
their fellow professors in higher latitades. 
They are imbued with the spirit of investi- 
gation which is noticeable in the leading in- 
stitutions of learning throughout our coun- 
try. These professors and their advanced 
students are contributing no small share to 
increasing the sum of human knowledge — » 
knowledge which will add to the welfare and 
happiness of future generations. 

Many of the graduates of the Virginia col- 
leges continue their studies and investiga- 
tions at Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton; or at Oxford, Berlin, Leipsicand 
Strasburg. The effect of this broad and 
thorough svholarship is apparent in many 
ways. 

There is agitation throughout the State, on 
the part of many of the most prominent ed- 
ucators, looking towards the 


RAISING OF THE STANDARD OF ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


to the colleges. Meetings have been held in 
which all the institutions were represented 
and a permanent organization has been 
effected. In many cases more is already 
asked for entrance, and the time is not dis- 
tant when the requirements will be uniform, 
or nearly 80, in all the higher institutions. 

The common and high schools afford an 
accurate pulse of the educational life of a 
people. An examination of the primary and 
secondary grades in Virginia reveals a sub- 
stantial and encouraging progress in the last 
decade. School-houses and academy build- 
ings with all modern conveniences have 
been erected. Teachers have been selected 
from the best graduates of the colleges and 
universities. The quality of the teaching 
has improved and a good education seems 
within the reach of all. 

The new superintendent of public instruc- 


tion, Dr. Southall, realizing the educational 
value of the best text-books, wisely ap- 
pointed a committee of the most successful 
teachers to recommen’ texts for the lower 
schools. The committee has worked consci- 
laa good results are certain to fol- 
ow. 





Material advantages, in which the Siate is 
not lacking, are a necessary factor in educa- 
tional advancement. Land of great natural 
fertility is abundant. The mines have 
scarcely begun to unfold their treasures, but 
are still awaiting intelligent development. 

The climate is mild and healthful; the at- 
mosp“ére pure and exhilarating; the water | 
supply and drainage for the most part are 
excellent. 

From an educational standpoint, the future 
of the “Old Dominion State” is full of 
brightness and promise. The people are per- | 
severing, energetic and intellectual. They 
have accepted defeat in a spirit of true hero- | 
ism, and their recovery trom four years of | 
devastating warfare has been phenomenal. | 

It should not be forgotten that Virginia | 
has presented rare gifts to the nation. It has 
furnished some of our ablest soldiers, states- 
men and jurists; and ite present physical, 
educational and moral resources will surely 
develop manhood and womanhood which 
will assist in the solution of great national 
problems in the future. \ 
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FROM THE LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


REV. DILLON BRONSON. 


REETINGS from the 80th  perallel 
north latitude! Weare beyond Spitz- 
bergen and Danes Island, where Andree 
ascended two years ago, within four hun- 
dred miles of Nansen’s * farthest north.”’ 
The eternal ice is before us, so we must turn 
back today and make for Iceland, where I 
expect to mail this. 

Spitzbergen is uninhabited, and abounds 
in graves of brave men; but it has afforded 
us some magnificent scenery. Bleak mount- 
ains break through the immense glaciers, 
which are from 1,000 to 3 000 feet in thick- 
nese. Beautiful flowers abound along the 
glacier moraines. There are no trees or 
shrubs, of course, but the willow grows 
plentifally one inch high. The sun does not 
set here from May 1 to Aug. 1,and again 
does not show his head from November to 
February. Day and night are alike to us, 
and there is no darkness at all. At mid- 
night the sun pauses in the north, apparent- 
ly 30 feet above the waves, and then slowly 
rises, announcing that yesterday has become 
today. 

We greatly enjoyed the Norwegian fiords 
and paid visits to several Methodist church- 
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es, being especially interested in the neat 
little chapel in Hammerfest, the northern- 
most town of the world. 

The Norwegian system of dealing with 
the liquor traffic, which bas been in vogue 
now nearly thirty years, seems to suit all 
classes and has certainly wrought wonders 
tor Norway. 

Alter a few days in iceland we shall visit 
the Orkneys, then sail for London via 
Leith. Expect to reach dear o]d Boston on 
the “‘Canada,” Sept.1. Weare making this 
trip on the splendid “ Ophir,” of the Orient 
Line, thanks to the recommendation of our 
good friend, Rsv. Dr. Charles B. Mitchell, 
of Minneapolis, whom our condactor fre- 
quently characterizes as ‘“‘en awfully nice 
man with an awilully nice wile.”” We have 
several titled people aboard, and many wbo 
belong to God’s true nobility. The amount 
of liquors consumed on the ship amazss and 
oppresses us. I am sure the wine bil! of the 
cruise will be $3000. The hardest drinkers 
seem the most devout on Sunday morning; 
but one can hardly resist the impression 
that “ divine service” is shortened so as not 
to keep the ‘‘gentlemen” too long from 
their potations. Sir Henry Norman tells 
me, however, that the use of spirits 's de- 
creasing in England, and has greatly fallen 
off in the British army. 


Arctic Ocean, July 30. 








“Soap Paste’ made with 


Re It . Above are samples of “‘Soft Soap” 
or 
SUIT: 


PEARLINE, and with two of’ the 
leading powders which are claimed to be “Same as” or 


“Good as’’ PEARLINE, 


The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of pure, 
white “Soap Paste” or “ Soft Soap,” made with PEARLINE 


thick enough to stand alone. 


The bottle in the middle is one of ‘‘Same as” and 
contents is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap—balance 
(three-quarters) discolored water. 

The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘Same as,” and 
contains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) 
at bottom. The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples 
of the many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the 
experiment yourself—directions on back of each package. 

Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others 


dangerous. 


Pearline is the standard. The Millions of 


Packages of PEARLINE used each year proves 


Pearline Best by Test 


The difference in price between Pearline and the most 
ote worthless Soap Powders is nominal. A _ year’s supply 
. 


would not equal the value of one ordinary garment ruined. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 
FOR DEACONESS WORKERS 


MBS. JANE BANCROFT ROBINSON. 


URING the last ten years a variety of 
meetings have been held for the 
furtherance of deaconess work — conferances, 
conventions and assemblies of various kinds. 
A notable meeting of another character 
recently occurred at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
called ‘‘School of Methods for Deaconess 
Workers.”’ Its design was to especially aid 
the deaconesses themselves, who in their 
lives of constant giving forth of energy, 
physical, mantal and spiritual, have great 
need of opportunities to add to their ex- 
hausted stores and to obtain fresh material 
with which to go forth again to this needy 
world. This School of Methods was planned 
to give spiritual instruetion and insight, to 
impart general information on a variety of 
topics that are of value in practical work, 
and to make our deaconesses acquainted 
with some of the latest thougbts on sociology 
by one who is an authority on this subject. 
The School was opened Monday morning, 
August 7, at the Methodist Episcopal House. 
Mrs. Ciinton B. Fisk, national president of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, pre- 
sided at the first session. Devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. Dr. T. B. Neely, 
of Philadelphia. Bishop Vincent mace a 
cordial, earnest address of welcome, to which 
Mrs. Fisk responded. Mrs. Jane Bancroft 
Robinson, secretary of the Deaconess Bureau 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
was then introduced and spoke briefly of the 
aims and purposes of deaconess work. Rey. 
Dr. J. H. Myers then gave the first of a series 
of lectures on the general subject, ‘“*‘ The 
Deepening of the Spiritual Life.”’ His first 
lecture, on ** Exaltation Through Service, or 
the Way to become Great,” struck the key- 
note of the assembly. On each day of the 
session a deaconess conference was held, 
presided over by Miss K. A. Mclimoyl, 
superintendent of the Cleveland Deaconess 
Home. A wide variety of practical questions 
that arise constantly in the many-sided 
experiences of deaconesses received careful 
attention, and some conclusions were reached 
which, we trust, will be considered by all of 
our Deaconeas Homes and effect lasting 
results. 
In the afternoon a meeting was held at the 
large amphitheatre. 


Miss Henrietta A. Bar- | 
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and there is a lesson for the mission workers 
in this fact.’’ 

A large meeting was held at the amphi- 
theatre Tuesday afternoon. Bishop Ninde 
presided, and the devotional exercises were 
led by Miss Isabella Thoburn from India, 
who was dressed in the gray costume of the 
India deaconesses. Dr. Devine gave the sec- 
ond of his valuabie lectures, entitled “* The 
Social Value of Personal Friendship.” The 
presence of Bishop Ninde, with his sympa- 
thetic words of encouragement and cheer, 
was a blessing to all. His speech on ‘‘ The 
Deaconess Allowance ”’ should be printed in 
fullin all our church papers. Mrs. Robin- 
son spoke on * Deaconess Work as Devel- 
oped in the Methodist Church,” sketching 
the progress of the work for the last twelve 
years. Special attention was given to the 
able paper furnished by Mrs. H. A. Griffin, 
president of the Deaconess Board of the 
Cleveland Home, entitled, “‘ What are the 
Duties of a President of & Board of Manage- 
ment of a Deaconess Home?”’ We trust that 
this paper will be published in full. The 
address of Rev. Dr. P.S. Merrill, of Buffalo, 
on the subject, ‘‘ What a Presiding Kider 
can do for Deaconesses,”’ impressed every 
one with the possibilities of his office to en- 
large and strengthen the deaconess branch 
of church service. The stirring, eloquent 
words of Mrs. Mary Haven Thirkield as she 
spoke on ‘‘ The Need of Deaconess Work 
among the Colored People of the South,” 
thrilled the hearts of her audience. 

There were several unexpected privileges 
not noted in the program. Among these 
were the spontaneous speeches of nearly 
every deaconess present from time to time 
on various features of her practical work. 
Mrs. Haws, the Traveler’s Aid deaconess of 
the Buffalo Home, related incident after in- 
cident showing the power of prayer and 
loving Christian effort. Miss M. E. Johns- 
ton, of the Cleveland Home, was present in 
a linen garb that she recommended as a 
practical dress for nurse deaconesses in all 
district nursing work. Her own experience 
as she related it emphasized the need of 
trained visiting nurses. Miss Durham 
spoke of practical work in being allowed to 
testify in license courts, and having a 
chance to defeat the license of the city sa- 
loon and so save a portion of the city to 
temperance. Mrs. W. J. Aldrich, the 
founder and superintendent of the Aldrich 
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Memorial Deaconess Home at Gand Rip- 
iat, Mico., spoke enthusiastically of the 
blessed work of training deaconesses. The 
daily consecration meeting led by Mi<s 
Smith, superintendent of the Buffalo Dea- 
coness Home, was an excellent preparation 
for tbe work of each day. The daily con- 
ferences under the charge of Misa McIimoy]!, 
superintendent of the Cleveland Home, drew 
out the best thought of all deaconesses 
present. 

Dr. W. H. P. Faance, president-elect of 
Brown University, gave a half-hour talk, 
whose influence will not be forgotten. We 
must not omit mention of the admirable 
lecture by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut on the “ Calling 
of the Apostles,’’ nor Miss Thoburn’s talk in 
the Deaconess Conference upon “ The Life 
and Spirit in the Home.” 

The last afternoon Miss Thoburn gave a re- 
port of deaconess work in India. She says 
there are thirty-six deaconesses in that land, 
some living in Deaconess Homes, others here 
and there with other missionaries. Miss Dur- 
ham spoke a few words in behalf of the Na- 
tional Deaconess Training School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where workers are trained. 

Mr. Geo. O. Robinson, the long-time presi- 
dent of the Detroit Deaconess Home, and 
Mr. W. F. Walworth, treasurer of the Cicve- 
land Home, were among the laymen present. 
Bishop Ninde presided at most of the ses- 
sions. Those from which he was absent were 
cared for by Mrs Clinton B. Fisk. 

In the consideration of vacation periods, 
Rest Homes and the necessary expenses of 
travel, the recommendation was made, “ That 
our Deaconess Homes be advised to provide 
five dollars each annually for the expense of 
travel of each deaconess.”” The committees 
on resolutions, through its secretary, Miss 
Darham, brought in two ringing resolu- 
tions against tue anti-canteen bill interpre- 
tation and the seating of the polygamist, 
B. H. Roberts. Few will forget the parting 
words of Bishop Ninde in which he prophe- 
sied that our deaconess work is to be the 
means by which the church and the sub- 
merged classes are to be “ tied together.”’ 

The closing evening the trustees of the As- 


sociation tendered a reception to the mem- 
bers of the School and all connecied with it, 
at the Methodist Ep'scopal House. {t is im- 
possible in so short a report to tell of the 
many characteristics that made this short 
Summer School euch a lasting and profitable 
benefit, as we believe it to be. 





croft, field secretary of the Deaconess Bureau | ~ 


of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
spoke of thed)fferent aspects of the deaconess 


work as she had viewed it in Homes extend- | 


ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
Miss Iva May Vurham, deaconess-at- large 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, | 
described her duties. The deaconess-at- | 
large spends most of her time in going into 
the different churches telling about the 
deaconess work. 
Durham another gift besides impressing her 
thoughts on an audience — the gift of sing- 
ing; and our “singing deaconess’”’ sings her 


way into the hearts of all who hear her. | 


From the lecture of Dr, Edward T. Devine, 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York city, a lecturer and writer on 
economic subjects, let us quote a character- 
istic sentence: ‘‘ If you have drunk deeply 
at the fountain of modern sccial aspiration, 
you area little impatient with what we call 
organized charity.... All churches have 


had sad experiences with the arts by which | 


Bat God has given Miss | 


| 
| 
| 


j 


| 


some families provide themselves with Meth- | 
odist clothing, Baptist groceries, Presby- | 


terlan meat, Episcopal potatoes,and Uni- | 
versalist cash for sundries. The church 
wastes so much time coddling them that the 
self-respecting poor hold aloof. Even among | 


tramps the variety known as the ‘mission | 


bum’ is looked down upon by his fellows, 


| 
|. 
i 
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Laurel Park Camp-Meeting 


The camp- meeting at Laurel Park began Mon- 
day evening, Aug. 21, with a service participated 
in by several speakers, and closed the following 
Sunday evening. It was one of the most remark- 
able meetings ever held upon the ground — some 
say the best they ever attended there. The 
weather was comfortable, with occasional show- 
ers which did not materially interfere with the 
services at camp, but which probably on Thurs- 
day somewhat diminished the attendance. The 
attendance as a whole was fully up to that of 
any recent years, and on Sunday there was a 
large and enthusiastic gathering of people for 
worship in this beautiful grove. Excellent order 
was maintained throughout the entire meeting. 

Dr. Knowles, the presiding elder, proved him- 
self, as always at camp- meeting, eminently fitted 
for the responsible duties, and at the close 
received from the audience an enthusiastic vote 
of thanks. One of long experience states that 
he never heard better preaching. There was no 
failure, and some of the sermons were marvelous 
for directness and power. Only two of the 
preachers gave sermons on the ground last year. 
Several of the speakers were young, and, we 
were informed, had never preached at camp- 
meeting before. Nevertheless they s,oke in 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power. 
The following are the names of the preachers in 
the order of service: W. E. Morse, W. H. Dock- 
ham, E. B. Marshall, J. A. Day, F. M. Pickles, 
A. L. Howe, O. W. Scott, C. E. Spaulding, W. N. 
Mason, E. Hitchcock, John Wriston, F. M. Estes, 
F. H. Wheeler, C. F. Rice, W. G. Seaman, W. J. 
Heath, F. N. Upham, and H. L. Wriston. 

Sunday was the great day of the feast, ana 
though no excursion trains were run to the 
grounds, large numbers of people from the “ re- 
gion round about ”’ found their way into the sa- 
cred grove and thereby were helped and blessed. 
The love-ieast Sunday morning was a season of 
spiritual refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. A large number of Christians voiced in 
testimony their joy in God’s service. 

Beside those who preached, many ministers 
assisted in the devotional and altar services, and 
several gave earnest exhortations after the ser- 
mons. There were quite a number of clear con- 
versions, and many found a richer experience in 
Spiritual revelations. Some of the altar services 
carried the mind back to the earlier days of 
Methodism, when marked demonstrations of re- 
ligious fervor were much in vogue. 

The music was under the charge of Rev. E. V. 
Hinchliffe, who presided at the organ and led the 
chorus of song. Rev. A. B. Gifford, with his con- 
secrated cornet, added much to the volume of 
praise. A male quartet — Hinchliffe, Howe, Gif- 
ford, and Betcher — delightfully rendered sev- 
eral selections, and Misses Loynes and Humph- 
rey, of Springfield, with Mrs. H. L. Wriston, 
beautifully sang in duets or solos the songs of 
Zion, moving many hearts. 

The meetings in the tavernacle and the six 
o’clock morning services were seasons of much 
power. There were also children’s meetings, and 
two services under the auspices of the Epworth 
League. 

Thursday, at 1 o’clock, the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society had a service at the stand, and 
Friday at the same hour the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society held undisputed sway. Mrs. 
Ober addressed the former, and Rev. E. Hitch- 
cock the latter gathering. 

The Camp: meeting Association held its annual 
meeting on Friday, and confirmed Rev. C. F. Rice, 
Rev. O. W. Scott,and A. A. Howard as members, 
listened to the various reports, and made pro- 
vision for improved sanitary arrangements. 

It does not appear extravagant to say that 
everbody who atiended was delighted with Laurel 
Park camp-meeting this year. There was much 
quickeaing of clhurch members, and if the prayers 
and preaching of God’s people secure the result 
anticipated, an old-time revival of pure and un- 
defiled religion will sweep over Springfield Dis- 
trict this fall and winter. 

Special mention should be made of the fine 
new dormitory for preachers, built this year, and 
well-furnished, with aboat thirty cots with 
woven-wire springs and good bedding, with al! 
other necessary conveniences. 

These are times of transition. It is probable 
that instead of Methodist ministers praying 
with their faces toward the east, as in former 
days,in the new order of events they will face 
toward the west, and after prayer be rejoiced to 
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open their eyes upon the charming scenery of 
Springfield District and look up with gratitude 
to the beautiful hills of God. 

W.C. TowNsEND, Secretary. 








LASELL SEMINARY 
Visitors’ Report 


It surpasses any dentifrice in the world, 
Have you had a sample of it? 
trial convinces every one. 


One little 


Our visit to Lasell Seminary confirmed and | 
strengthened the splendid things we had heard 
of the institution. The aim, so far as we ob- 
served, was to give an all-round culture to mind, 
soul and body. The physical drill of the gym- 
pasium and the training of the class-room unit- 
ed in giving to the students healthy bodies and 
we)l-disciplined minds. We were impressed with 
the ability of the teachers not only to instruct, 
but also to inspire. 

The Seminary has much to offer — a fine library, 
a reading-room with the best magazines of Eng- 
land and America,a fine art collection, recep- 
tion-rooms with works of the masters in paint 
ing and marble to minister to refinement. 

The practical is not neglected, as is evidenced 
by the attention given to cooking, house-culture 
and domestic economy. 

The personne! of the students inal! that per- 
tains to womanliness reflects the largest credit | 
upon the faculty and institution and would sat- 
isfy the most careful that the benefits which 
come from association in the student life are the 
very best. 

There is evidence of a strong Lasell spirit, as 
seen by the way the graduates keep in touch with 
their alma mater. Many of them have sent their 
daughters to the Seminary,and that, Soo, while 
living in States that are remote. 

We feel that we can recommend heartily this | 
| 
| 


Price, 25 cents 


At druggists Sample vial of Rubi- 
foam i 


mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Addiess E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. J 
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AARON R. GAY & CO, 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTOR, 





institution as one where the management is all 
alive to the best interests of the students, spar- 
ing no pains to be in the forefront in every- 
thing that pertains to the culture of the highest 
womanhood. 
Wa. J. THompson, 
F. H. Eu.is. 





WOOING SUCCESS 


The world is divided into two classes — the people who 
“ care ”’ and those who “ don’t care.”’ 

If you belong to the former class you will at once admit 
the value of personal appearance. Into three-fourths of the 
transactions of life, and with nine-tenths of the people you 
meet, it enters as a factor in your success. 

Now no half-way economy ought to interfere with your at- 
tention to it, and the beginning and end of the matter is a full 
lengtb, full width, all- at one- glance Cheval Glass. 

We are not speaking now of a 42 inch cheval but a 54 inch 
one. Remember this is the purchase of something that will last 
you a lifetime. It is poor judgment to economize at euch a time. 
Yet there is one possible way to economize, and that is to 
take the long journey to the Land of Oheap Rents and buy 
your massive mirror at Oanal Street prices. We save you from 
$3 to $35 on your purchase, and give you a 54 inch glass. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 Canal St., Boston 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 











AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. eit 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A Gentle Purgative 


such as the faultless Tarrant’'s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, is a whole medicine chest 
in itself. Its mineral and fruit salts cleanse 
the entire system and promptly relieve and 
cure all troubles arising from stomach 
disorders. Pamphlets on application. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


N. BE. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Hazard:ille.— The pastor, Rev. W. 8. McIn- 
tire, and wife celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their marriage on Friday, Aug. 11. 
Silver tokens of love were received from friends 
in Biddeford, Lewiston, Waterville, Brunswick, 
Bowdoinham, South Portland, Saco, Westbrook, 
and South Berwick, Maine; New Bedford, 
Worcester, Arlington, and Chicopee, Mass.; 
Providence, R.1I.; Pasadena, Cal., and Portland, 
Oregon. The affection and esteem of their pa- 
rishioners at Hazardville found substantial 
expression in the gift of a beautiful set of china 
of 142 pieces, a purse of $50, and a number of 
pieces of silver table-ware; while a beautiful 
parlor lamp voiced the good-will and fraternal 
wreeting of the neighboring Methodist pastors. 
Che parsonage was tastefully decorated py the 
young people with plants and flowers, and in the 
evening a large number of friends assembled to 
extend their congratulations to the happy 
couple. Especially gratifying was the presence 
and well-chosen words of Rev. O. W. Scott, of 
Chicopee, Mass., the friend of many years, who 
had baptized and received into church fellow- 
ship both Mr. and Mrs. McIntire and also tied 
the matrimonial knot which the testings of 
twenty-five years have only strengthened. 
Presentation speeches were made by Hon. Amos 
D. Bridge and Rev. J. A. Wood. Rev. Dr. Rich, 
of St. Paul’s Church, Providence, contributed an 
original poem. That the divine Pilot may guide 
their matrimonial bark safely on to the golden 
jubilee of earth and to the eternal jubilee of 
heaven, 1s the prayer of our heart. 


Sterling. —The pastor, Rev. J. Harding Baker, 
after a season of much-needed rest at his sum- 
mer home on the Willimantic Camp-ground, 
has returned to the work and is vigorously 
pushing for the erection of a parsonage. The 
pastors and Sunday-schools who can send a fa- 
vorable response to Mr. Baker’s circular will be 
helping a worthy undertak ing. Let it be done 
without delay. 


Willimantic Camp-meeting.— The 39th annua! 
session of the Willimantic Camp-meeting has 
closed, adding another glorious chapter of 
spiritual victory and holy triumph to the pages 
of that history which has been so wonderfully 
blessed of God. The revival spirit predominated 
throughout, pervading every sermon, and the 
earnest cry of hearts eager to see the salvation 
of God was heard and answered in the conver- 
sion of a number of persons and the deepening 
of the spiritual experience in the hearts of a 
multitude of believers. The opening sermon, by 
Rev. W. F. Davis, struck the key-note of victory 
when he called upon us, in the words of his 
Master, to *‘ Render unto Cwsar the things that 
are Owsar’s,and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” Rev. Dr. Caswell, who was to have had 
charge of the altar work, was unable to be pres- 
ent on account of the serious illness of his wife. 
A message of tender sympathy with our brother 
and his companion in their affliction was voted 
with great unanimity; also words of condolence 
with Rev.8.J. Rook, of Wapping, in the depart- 
ure of his beloved companion for the spirit land; 


and with Rev. L. B. Codding, of Woonsocket, in | 


the loss of his mother. The inability of Rev. 
F. N. Upham, on account of sickness, to meet his 
engagement to address the Epworth hosts on 
League Day, was very much regretted; but Rev. 
Albert E. Legg, of Old Mystic, a recent graduate 


of Wesleyan,and the junior preacher of Norwich | 


District, stepped into the gap and filled the great 
opportunity to the delight and profit of all. The 


altar services were ably conducted by Rev. W.S. | 


McIntire, of Hazardville. 

The preachers from abroad either came in the 
spirit or caught the spirit immediately on their 
arrival and preached with great power. Dr. 8. M. 
Dick’s heart-searching discourse on ‘“ Plumb 
Line Religion’? moved the people to a deeper 
consec:ation, while Bishop Mallalieu magnified 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and with 
great power set forth the riches made possible to 
us by His poverty. Dr. @. B. Pitblado was at 
his best—and that means much — when, on the 
evening of Old Folks’ Day, he lifted us up into 
the heavenlies as he unfolded the message based 
upon the words of the prophet Joel: “ Your old 
men shall dream dreams,and your young men 
shall see visions.” 


Sunday was an almost perfect day, and the 
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attendance was correspondingly large and 
unusually orderly. Dr. ©. A. Crane, of East 
Boston, was the preacher of the afternoon 
sermon, and his burning words of truth and 
power held that mighty concourse of people 
almost spell-bound while he set forth the king- 
ship of Jesus Christ. 

The daily League meetings held in the taber- 
nacle were well sustained and of much interest 
and profit. District President George W. Guard 
was well sapported in his plans for the success 
of this League service by a strong force of earnest 
and whole-souled Epworthians. 

This year Presiding Elder Bates laid upon the 
young men the responsibility of Layman’s Day; 
and the service on Saturday afternoon was of 
special interest. Helpful addresses were given 
by C. H. Sauer, of Colchester,and W. E. Keith, 
of South Manchester. 

The spiritual interests of the children were 
well provided for in the meeting held daily at1 
o’clock under the wise and faithful leadership of 
Mrs. J. E. Reed and Miss Rose Williams, whose 
services in this most important department have 
been greatly blessed and owned of God for a 
number of years. 

The preachers, and their texts, spoke the mes- 
sage of truth to us in the following order: W. F. 
Davis, Matt. 22: 21; F. J. Follamsbee, Psa. 1: 1-2; 
J. E. Duxbury, 1 John 3: 2; E. P. Phreaner, 
Exodus 33: 18; J. I. Bartholomew, John 8: 36; 
D. W. Adams, Pasa. 8: 4; A. E. Legg, James 
1: 27; Dr. Dick, Amos 7: 7-8; L. G. Horton, Rom. 
8: 29-30; C. T. Hatch, 1 Peter 1: 16; Bishop Malla- 
lieu, 2 Cor. 8: 9; Dr. Pitblado, Joel 2: 28; H. E. 
Murkett, Matt. 27: 51; M. T. Braley, Matt. 5: 8; 
J. Oldham, Heb. 9: 27; Dr. C. A. Crane, Rev. 19: 
16; W. 8. McIntire, 1 Samuel 2: 23. 


Thank-Offering Revival Campaign. — The dis- 
trict commission of the Twentieth Century 
Thank-offering movement, consisting of Presid- 
ing Elder Bates, Revs. J. 1. Bartholomew, W. F. 
Davis, and J. E. Johnson, has completed its plans 
for a general revival movement throughout the 
district. The work so well begun at the camp- 
meeting, as noted above, is to be pushed all 
along the line by four-day meetings at all avail- 
able points. For the furtherance of this project 
the entire district bas been divided into twelve 
groups as follows:— 

1. South Manchester, Burnside, Hockanum 
and South Glastonbury, East Glastonbury, East 
Hartford, Mur|boro. 

2. Rockville, Vernon and Quarryville, Man- 
chester, Wapping. 

3. Hazardville, Thompsonville, Windsorville, 
Warehouse Point. 

4. Stafford Springs, Staffordville, Crystal! 
Lake, Tolland and Lee Chapel, Mashapaug, Wil- 
Jington. 

5. Willimantic, South Coventry, Gurleyville, 
Baltic, Versailles. 

6. Norwich Trinity, Norwich Town, North 
Main Street, Jewett City, Voiuntown and Gris- 
wold, Gardner’s Lake. 

7. Danielson, Sterling and Oneco, 
Attawaugan, Greene. 
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8. Putnam, East Thompson, West Thompson, 
Eastford, East Woodstock, North Grosvenor 
Dale. 

9. Pascoag, Bast Blackstone, Mapleville and 
Glendale, Millville. 

10. Westerly, Mystic and Noank, Old Mystic. 

ll. New London, Niantic, Lyme, Gale's Ferry, 
Uncasville. 

12. Portland, Moodus and Haddam Neck, 
East Hampton, Colchester. 

The pastor of the first mentioned church in 
each group is the chairman of that group; 
and for further supervision the groupsare di- 
vided among the members of the commission as 
foliows: }, 2, 3,and 4, J. Il. Bartholomew; 5, 7, 8, 
and 9, W. F. Davis; 6,10, 11, and 12, J. E. Johnson. 


Wapping.— The hand of bereavement has 
fallen heavily upon this church and community. 
Within the short space of three weeks the 
funerals of three useful and devoted Christian 
workers have called together the grief-stricken 
but spirit-sustained congregation. Rev. W. 8. 
Foster, a Wapping boy, who took a location from 
Conference relations last spring on account of 
his health, died in Foxvale, Mass., Aug. 6, of 
blvod poisoning. His remains were brought here 
for burial and his funeral was atiended by a 
large company of sincere mourners. The pastor, 
Rev. 8S. J. Rook, officiated, assisted by Revs. J. H. 
James, D. W. Adams and W. J. Yates. On Sun- 
day, Aug. 13, Mrs. S. J. Rook, wife of the pastor, 
passed from earth to heaven after a sickness of 
thirteen weeks, leaviog, in addition to her sor- 
rowing companion,two motherless babes. Her 
funeral was held at the church, the following 
pastors assisting in the services: J. H. James, 
W.J. Yates, J. 1. Bartholomew, E. P. Phreaner, 
and Rev. W. S. Post of the Congregational 
Church. Aug. 23, Mr. Norman Foster, a member 
of the Wapping Church for over fifty years, and 
father of Rey. W.S. Foster whose death has been 
mentioned, was called to his rewerd at the ripe 
age of 81 years. Funeral services were held at 
the church, conducted by the pastor, Rev.8. J. 
Rook, assisted by Revs. J. H. James and E. P. 
Phreaner. Suitable obituaries of these sainted 
lives will soon be prepared. ScRIPTUM. 





New Bedford District 


Osterville.— Some repairs have recently been 
made in the church and parsonage. The church 
has been clothed with a beautiful “ white robe,” 
and the parsonage was also painted, the whole 
at a cost of about $150. Arrangements are being 
made to raise $150 for a local Gebtas a part of the 
Twentieth Century Thank-offering. A spirit of 
religious fervor pervades the membership. An 
unusual number of summer visitors have made 
their church home here. 


Marston’s Mills. — Plans are being made here 
to share in the Twentieth Century forward move- 
ment of the church, both as to the giving of 
money and the conversion of men. It isa great 
inspiration to be one of the forty New Bedford 
District churches which have banded :ogether 
to pray for owe another. An Epworth League 
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chapter and a sewing circle have been organized. 
A canvass for members of a proposed Home de- 
partment to the Sabbath-school will soon be 
made. L. R. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Gcrham, North St.— Rev. James Nixon and 
wife are pleasantly located in the parsonage, 
upon which the people have made some neces- 
sary repairs. The pastor has already collected 
the Bishops’ claim in full, and the apportion- 
méent for Church Bxtension. The year has 
opened auspiciously in every way. 

Buzton and South Standish. — Rev. Wm. Bragg 
planned a most interesting quarterly meeting of 
the old-fashioned sort. Good delegations 
from South Standish Church and Gorham, 
North Street, attended the meetings on Monday, 
Aug. 21, at Buxton. A love-feast was held in 
the forenoon; a children’s meeting at 2 o’cleck; 
&@ preaching service at 3 and another at 7. There 
was an unusually large attendance at the quar- 
terly conference. Sueh meetings tend to unify 
the churches and to promote Methodist loyalty. 
More of them might be held on this district. 
The Sunday-schoo! at Buxton is increasing in 
numbers and a newly organized children’s class 
is prospering. 

Old Orchard.—The foundations of the new 
church are completed and the erection of the 
frame-work begun. It is hoped that the edifice 
can be enclosed before snow flies. E. O. T. 








Lewiston District 


West Durham and North Pownal. — Of course I 
have a good word to speak of this charge, for it 
paid nearly the whole of the presiding elder's 
claim at his first visit! Rev. W.H. Varney and 
his wife are faithful and efficient workers, and 
they have a large place in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Good and increasing congregations, spir- 
itual social meetings, and occasional conversions 
are encouraging features of the work. Mr. Mil- 
ler, one ef the pillars of the church, a brother 
of the late Rev. Moses Miller of the East Maine 
Conference, is seriously sick. We hardly see 
how he can be spared yet. 


Poland Camp-meeting. — Our meeting this year 
on this old historic ground was one of great in- 
terest and inspiration. Some of the temporal- 
ities of the meeting were not according to our 
liking, and will be improved hereafter. The 
weather was fair, and a part of the time very 
hot. The order, harmony, and fellowship were 
delightful. Pleasant incidents of the meeting 
were the dedication of the Bethel Cottage and 
the presence of the veteran Rev. 8S. M. Emesson. 

The preaehing on the average was of a high 
order — direct, evangelistic, convincing and 
powerful. Some of the sermons were really re- 
markable. Social meetings and altar services 
were seasons of great interest. The following 
were the preachers: Rev. Messrs. Barentzen, 
Stone, Whiteside, Canham, Libby (Adventist), 
Williams, Ladd, Cummings, Griffiths, Brooks, 
Wilscen, Holt, Haddock, Freeman, Vurgin. Large 
congregations attended the services on Sunday, 
when Rev. Messrs. Haddock and Freeman were 
the preachers. Rev. W. F. Berry spoke with con- 
vincing power on the work of the Christian Civic 
League, and Dr. Kneeland spoke eloquently on 
Sabbath Observance. Mrs. H. A. Clifford gave a 
captivating address in the interest of the W. H. 
M.8.,and Mrs. Barakat greatly interested the 
people in the relation of the story of her life. 
Rev. 1. A. Bean gave an illustrated lecture on 
China in the interest of foreign missions. Rev. 
C. A. Southard managed the finances, presided 
at the love-feast, conducted several altar serv- 
ices, and made himself generally useful. Other 
ministers who dic not preach worked with a will. 
Mr. Williams and his wife, assisted by a large 
chorus, gave excellent music. Mrs. Williams’ 
solos were greatly enjoyed. Other lady soloists 
assisted. Some unconverted came forward for 
prayers, and God’s people were greatly helped. 
We expect to see more results in the work on 
the charges. A. 8. L. 
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EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 

Bangor District 

Camp-meetings.— The camp-meeting season is 
over—four of them on Bangor District: Fox- 
croft, Littleton, Mattawamkeag, Maxfield. 
Large attendance is reported at all of them, and 
the occasions were conspicuous for excellent 
preaching and personal work. Rev. E. M. Taylor, 
D. D., of Cambridge, Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D., 
of Boston,and Rev. W. H. W. Rees, D. D., of 
Cincinnati, O., were present at the two former 
and did excellent work. The brethren of the 
district and Conference were present and ren- 
dered service worthy of the best. We are now 
turning our faces to the fall campaign, and ex- 
pect to see most excellent results gathered up. 
Most of the pastors were favored with some- 
body from their charge starting in the heavenly 
life. We trust this is the beginning of exten- 
sive revival work. 


Brownville.— Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. Burrill are 
away in the Aroostook taking a much-needed 
rest. This is one of the hard fields, and one 
that tries a man’s soul. We hope, however, that 
the “ mercy-drops will fall’ on this people, and 
that this charge will yet blossom. The pastor is 
very highly esteemed by all the people. 


Caribou. — Steadily the tide is rising. A debt 
on the church property has been standing sev- 
eral years, but is now being wiped out and will 
very soon bea thing of the pest, under the un- 
yielding efforts of the pastor, Rev. W. A. 
McGraw. The work on al! lines is prosperous. 
This is a growing town and is very promising, 
and we purpose to keep up with our surround- 
ings. 

Carmel and Levant.— The pastor writes: 
“The enemy is here, but we are having victory. 
Two were baptized aud five received into full 
connection last Saobath.”’ Nothing is too hard 
for Him whom we serve if He can but use us. 
The Ministerial Association will be held on this 
charge, Oct. 9-11, and will prove a great blessing 
to this people. Rev. M. Kearney, the pastor, is 
hopeful and faitbful. 


Cerinth. — Rev. I. H. Lidstone has been but a 
few months with this people, but is much be- 
loved and is meeting with excellent success. His 
welcome was general and cordial. Already on 
one part of his charge the clouds of revival are 
breaking. We trust a downpour is imminent— 
not only here, but all over the district. 


Greenville. — This is a new star in our constel- 
lation. We expect it will prove to be one of the 
first magnitude. Sunday, Aug. 27, was a “ red 
letter” day with this people. Rev. Dr. F. J. 
Wagner, of Baltimore, preached in the morning 
a@ most excellent sermon,to which a large con- 
gregation listened with delight. The afternoon 
service consisted of the baptism of four chil- 
dren and two adults. The pastor, Rev. George 
Martin, extended the right hand of fellowship to 
thirteen persons, after which a large number 
partook of the Lord’s Supper. The writer 
preached in the evening toa large and attentive 
audience, and this closed a well-planned and 
happy day. Mr. Martinis spending his second 
college vacation in this place. He graduated 
from Colby last spring, and will enter Boston 
University School of Theology this fall. He is 
much beloved by all, and universal regret is ex- 
pressed that he is so soon to leave them. We 
want a first-class man for the field — a beautiful 
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and growing village, with magnificent possibili- 
ties. A new church must be built here at once. 


Howland and Montague. — We have just closed 
a most interesting and successful camp-meeting 
in Maxfield, an outiying district on this charge. 
Rev. C. W. Stevens, the indefatigable pastor, con- 
ceived and organized it, and it is growing not 
only in size, butin favor with the people. The 
charge is developing constantly, and is soon to 
put on new strength and beauty. The pastor has 
the confidence and esteem of ail, and is doing a 


grand work with altogether too small compensa- 
tion. 


Moro and Smyrna. — If this charge has budded 
in the past, it is now surely blossoming. Rev.O. 
A. Goodwin came here a few months ago. He 
has the lumber on the spot for a nice parsonage 
at Smyrna Mills, and hopes to move in before 
snow flies. This means two oharges instead of 
one, and the conditions warraut it. The pastor 
is much beloved all over the charge. He not 
only moves, but moves the people. Several have 
already been converted, and others are coming. 

Oldtown. — The pastor, Rev. C. L. Banghart, 
has most excellent courage and is confident of 
success. He is busy collecting money, and hopes 
to wipe out all the indebtedness. We are hope- 
ful for Oldtown. A good revival is needed. 

Presque Isle. — Rev. G. J. Cheney, the pastor, 
has a large and hard field, but is constantly gain- 
ing, and there are signs of success. A most an- 
noying debt on the church at South Presque Isle 
is melting away, and we hope to attend its fua- 
neral the first of November. 


Washburn. — The tide is still rising, although 
a phenomenal advance has been made during 
the four years just past. Rev. E. O. Smith, a eon- 
scientious and faithful pastor, deserves all the 
success he is enjoying. 


From our standpoint the district looks well. 
Pastors are faithful and hard at it, and are hope- 
ful of great ingatherings this year. We hope 
our next report will be filled with accounts of 
glorious outpourings. E. H. B. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Dover District 


Hedding.— The Summer Schoo! at Hedding has 
had avery successful season. The Chautauqua 
debt has been canceled, and the outlook for an- 
other year is encouraging. The president, Rev. 
J. W. Adams, and the superintendent, Rev. J. A. 
Bowler, have been nobly supported -y the faith- 
ful few who are doing what they can to make old 
Hedding a centre of culture and a model sum- 
mer home. 

August 20 was Missionary Sunday. All-day 
services were held in the Grove. In the morning 
the interests of the W. M. F.S. were presented, 
Mrs. Dr. Parkhurst presiding. Miss Mary E. Lunn 
spoke of the work in Rome, and the call for like 
work in Boston. In the afternoon the interests 
of the W. H. M.S. were faithfully portrayed by 
Miss Lunn and Prof. Harriette Cooke, Mrs. F. O. 
Tyler presiding. Ia the evening Chautauqua 
Hall was well filled with an appreciative audi- 
ence, which was addressed by Miss Cooke, Miss 
Susie Babcock officiating as chairman. 

The 37th annual camp-meeting opened at the 
stand at 10 o’clock, Monday morning, Aug. 2!. 
The president took for his subject ‘*‘ The Object ”’ 
of the meeting. He was assisted in the service 
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by Rev. D. E. Miller of the Maine Conference. 
The preachers for the week were: W. J. Atkin- 
son, J. N. Bradford, E. Hitchcock, Ralph Gillam, 
S. McLaughlin, J.T. + ooper, C. D. Hills, W. P. 
Odell, W.C. Woodyard, H. D. Deetz, G. W. Far- 
mer, and W. W The services of the evan- 
gelist, Rev. Ralph Gillam, were very helpful. Dr. 
Hills gave, by request, his grand sermon on the 
Twentieth Century movement. Dr. Odell, of 
New York city, came to our assistance on short 
notice, and gave a magnificent sermon on “ The 
Kingdom.” Each morning a prayer-meeting was 
held at 6 o'clock, led by the president, which was 
well attended and helpful. 

Epworth League meetings were held daily, in 
charge, respectively, of J. T. Hooper, U. N. Tilton 
and A. E. Draper. Meetings for children were 
conducted by H. E. Foote, A. M. Markey, F. 
Hooper, and Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Jones. A holi- 
ness meeting was held daily at Grace Chapel, in 
charge of 8. O. Kelley and Otis Cole. The sing- 
ing was ably conducted by Wm. Warren, assisted 
by Mrs. Warren, Miss Hitchcock, Miss Yohe, 
Mrs. Oxford, Miss Hudson, and others. 

The Twentieth Century committee voted to re- 
quest the pastors to preach at an early date, on 
the subject of offeriug * heart and money ” to the 
Lord. At the business meeting on Thursday 
A. M. Stickney, of Medford, Mass., introduced 
resolutions formulating a plan for canceling 
the debt of the Association in six years by pay- 
ment of five dollars per year. 
mously adopted. 

A brief memorial service was held for E. A. 
Crawford and Mary Esther Parry. Fitting reso- 
lutions were adopted. None will be missed from 
our councils more than they. 

The weather for the week was comfortable, but 
cloudy. The cottages were all full, but the daily 
crowd was not there. The preaching was plain, 
practical and in the Spirit. There were some ex- 
cellent conversions. Good results must follow 
in the months to come. A force of fifty preachers 
in concerted effort with the faithful of fifty 
churches, with the help of the Lord, cannot fail. 

EMERSON. 


This was unani- 


Concord District 


Churches.— The visitation of the 
second quarter found the pastor of Baker Memo- 
rialon his vacation and congregations at both 
places scattered by the summer customs. Rev. 
W.H.Hutchin took no vacation last year. Dr. 


Concord 
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Insurance at Cost | 
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For Methodist Churches and Ministers, under 
direction of 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 


INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
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o Our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
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C. D. Hills is at his post up tothe present. His 
address on the Twentieth Century movement 
xiven at Weirs, Hedding and Groveton is worth 
hearing and being read by «very Methodist. It 
is expected to have it published in tract form for 
distribution. 


West Thornton.— While the pastor was at the 
Weirs camp-meeting the parsonage was newly 
shingled. 


Elleworth.— On a@ warm week-day afternoon a 
little company gathered to hear the presiding 
elder talk of twentieth century matters and be 
present at the quarterly conference. The money 
for the claim is nearly all on subscription. The 
pastor is planning for revival meetings in the 
early fall. 


Stark and West Milan.— The pastor is doing all 
in his power to lift the spiritual tone in these 
churches. The success is not all he desires, but 
he is faithfully at work. The Epworth League 
at Crystal is one of the most active to be found 
anywhere. The finances are improving. 


Milan and Dummer.— The pastor’s claim is 
paid up to date. Several old bills that had been 
brought over, one for the sexton, one for the lead 
pipe that brought the water into the parsonage, 
an old Sunday-school bill, and some others, have 
been paid in full, and money still remains for 
more improvements inthe parsonage. Elabo- 
rate preparations were made for the celebration 
of Old Home Week. 4 aus 


—- 

a Personals.— A host of friends will give their 
sympathy to Rev. C. U. Dunning and his family 
in the great loss they have sustained in the 
death of their daughter Laura. She was a beau- 
tiful young woman, thoroughly devoted tothe 
cause of God and interested in the church. No 
pastor had a better helper in his own home than 
had Mr. Dunning in this consecrated daughier. 
She was always anxious for her father’s success, 
and did everything to bring it about. 
her sickness bravely, and while she clung to 
life, was not afraid of death. Her resignation 
and triumph give great comfort to her friends, | 


who are now sorrowing that they shall see her | 
face no more. 


Presiding Elder Norris only takes yacations | 
when he must, and that is when the physician | 
orders it. Noman among us during the past | 
fifteen years has worked harder than he. Sev- | 
eral times he has been compelled by sickness | 
to lay off. Just now he is ordered “ off duty” | 
foramonth. We hope it will put him into con- | 
dition to do service again foralong time. It 
would bea great sorrow to many to have him | 
break down. 


Mr. F. E. Brown, general passenger agent ot | 
the Boston & Maine road in Concord, wants to 
know the post-office addresses of Mrs. F. M. 
Avery, Fanny B. Scales, Mrs. Andrew Smith, 
and Mrs. —— Colby, who failed to secure reduced 
rates tothe Weirsand return. The company is 


If they, or their pastor (whoever he 
may be), will send the address to Mr. Brown as 
above, the matter will be adjusted. Mrs. Colby’s 
first name is also desired., B. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Springfield District 


Mittineague. — Rev. and Mrs. H.G. Bucking- 


ham are made very glad in the arrival of a little 
daughter. 


Easthampton.— At the opening of the Confer- 
ence year the pastor and family were given a 
cordial reception. Epworth League installation 
services were recently held, with inspiring ad- 
dresses by Rev. H. L. Wriston and his wife. The 
Sunday evening meetings have been enlivened 

y special services— sometimes a short sermon 
followed by an Epworth League service, and 
sometimes in the order of the two being re- 
versed. The church has been kindly remembered 
by a generous and devoted sister, Jane Morgan, 
a bequest from whom has extinguished a mort- 
gage of $500 on the property. Still better, the 
brethren of the official board are planning for 
greater financial and spiritual victory. The 
pastor, we understand, is now absent on a trip to 
the West. H. 





For General Debility 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. L. SEVERANCE, Greenfield, Mass., says: 
“For years I have prescribed it in general 
debility, nervous exhaustion and insomnia, with 
the happiest results.’’ 


She bore 
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W. F. M. 8.—The regular board meeting of the 
W. F. M. 8. for September will meet at the Com- 
mittee Room, %6 Bromfield 8t., on Wednesday, 
Sept. 13,at10a.m. A fall attendance is desired. 

8. F. WAGNER, Pres. 








MARRIAGES 





GOLDTHWAIT—REMIOK — In South Eliot, Me., at 
the home of the brioe’s parents, by Rev. E. W. 
Kennison, Hermon P. Goldthwait, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Dora B. Remick, of Eliot. 


TOMPKINS — SQUIRES — In Mars Hill, Me., Aug. 
30, by Rev. Geo J. Palmer. Samuel Tompkias, 
of Mars Hill,and Emma Sqaires, of Bath, N. B. 








WORCESTER OCIRUUIT PREACHERS’ MEBET- 
ING. — The first session for the season of the 
Worcester Oircuit Preachers’ Meeting, to which 
the laymen are invited, will be held in Webster, 
Monday,Sept. 11,and will consist of « morning pro- 
gram and an outing on the lake in the afternoon. 

A. M. Oscoop, for Executive Com. 


WARNING. —I feel it my duty to warn the 
brethren of the ministry to beware of a scoundrel 
of the deepest dye, who gives his name as G. H. 
Montague. Heclaims to be the representative of 
certain European clothing companies in disposing 
of their goods left over from the late Chattanooga 
Exposition. He is working the ministry in his en- 
deavors to palm off his fake goods (cloth). His 
words are smoother than butter, and his knowl- 
edge of the Methodist ministers from the hum- 
blest to the most renowned in New England, is 
astonishing. His goods, like himself, are a fake. 
He also represeats J. J. Burne & Co., tailors, 751 
Washington 8t, Boston, which firm will do great 
things in making the cloth into suits. Having in- 


NO FAITH CURE 
ABOUT STUART'S DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS 








They Cure Stomach Trouble and Indl- 
gestion Avyway, Whether You 
Have Faith tn Them or Not. 


All physicians agree that the element of 
faith has a great deal to do in the cure of dis- 
ease. 

Firm belief and confidence in a family 
physician, or the same confidence and faith 
in a patent medicine, have produced remark- 
able cures in all ages. 

This is especially true iu nervous troubles, 
and no field offers so prolific a harvest for the 
quack and charlatan as the diseases arising 
trom a weak or run down nervous system. 

Nevertheless, the most common ot all dis- 
eases, indigestion and stomach troubles, 
which in turn cause nervous diseases, heart 
troubles, consumption and loss of flesh, re- 
quire something besides faith to cure. 

Mere faith will pot digest your food for you, 
will not give youanappetite, will not increase 
your fissh and strengthen your nerves and 
heart, but Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do 
these things because they are composed of 
the elements of digestion, they contain the 
juices, acids and peptones necessary to the 
digestion and assimilation of all wholesome 
tood. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest food 
if placed in a jar or bottle in water heated to 
08 degrees, and they willdo it much more 
effectively when taken into the stomach after 
meals, whether you have faith that they will 
or not. 

They invigorate the stomach, make pure 
blood and strong nerves in the only way that 
nature can do it, and that is from plenty of 
wholesome food, well digested. It is not what 
we cat, but what we digest, that does us good. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are soid by 
druggists at 50 ceuts for full sized package. 

Little book on cause and cure of stomach 
troubles mailed free by addressing F. A. Stu- 
art Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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vestigated the matter, I f.und that the firm isa 
fake, and that within a few weeks more than 
twenty gentlemen have called where I did, and in- 
quired for the company, only to find that it does 
not exist. 
F. K,. BAKgerR, 
Pastor M. E. Church, East Braintree, Mass. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SootuHine Syrup has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind "colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





YOUNG PREAUHERS WANTED.— Two first- 
class, well-educated young and unmarried men are 
needed for immediate work in the Baltimore Von- 
ference. Address (with references) Rev. Oharles 
W. Baldwin, D D., Presiding Elder of the West 
Baltimore District, 427 Carey St., N. Baltimore, Md. 





Editorial Mention 





— The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage 
of Rev. and Mrs. Victor Witting will be ob- 
served on Tuesday evening, Sept. 12, in the 
Quinsigamond Swedish M. E. Church at 
Worcester. 


— Rev. William B. Locke, of Newfields, 
N. H., writes under date of Aug. 31: “In 
your editorial letter on Hedding camp- 
ground you spoke of the widow of Rev. John 
Brodhead as still living with her daughter, 
Mrs. James Pike, at Newfields. I find that 
this statement has occasioned not a little 
confusion, even in the minds of some who 
should have known better, hence this note 
of correction: The widow of Rev. John 
Brodhead is not living in this worid, but has 
been livirg among the glorified for twenty- 
four yeurs. Had she tarried on earth until 
the present time,she would have attained 
the extreme age of one hundred and seven- 








It must beso. The leading chefs 
of the country, the men who cook 
for the famous clubs and hotels 
cannot all be mistaken, and they 
unreservedly declare that they 
have found nothing to equal 
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“T use it wholly,” says M. Fellard, 
chef to John Jacob Astor, “all 
others are discarded.” 

Keystone Silver White Gelatine 
has won this recognition only be- 
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teen. I copy from her tombstone in the 
cemetery at Newflelds: ‘Mary Dodge Brod 
head, widow of Rev. John Brodhead. Borp 
at Ipswich, Mass., Aug. 27,1782 Died at South 
Newmarket, N. H., Ang. 28, 1875.’ There is 
living with Mrs. Pike the widow of John M. 
Brodhead, M. D., who was a son of Rsv. John 
Brodhead. This fact probably occasioned 
your misunderstanding.” 


—On Wednesday, Aug. 23, there passed 
away at her summer home in Ocean Grove, 
N.J., Miss Mary Ashton, one of the most 
remarkable workers for the cause of missions 
that Methodism has ever produced. She was 
a member of State St. Church, Trenton, N. J., 
of which Rav. Frank P. Parkin, D. D., for- 
merly a member of the New England South- 
ern and later of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, is now the pastor, Dr. Parkin writes 
that Miss Ashton, who was forty years old at 
the time of her death, was totally deaf and 
very lame, and for many years had been an 
invalid. Unable to gratify her long-cherished 
desire to go out as a missionary, she felt it 
her duty to support individual Bible readers 
in China, Japan and India through the labor 
of her own hands. She began a systematic 
missionary business, making bookmarks, 
publishing missionary tracts, etc., and suc- 
ceeded in securing such generous support 
throughout the entire country, conducting 
an immense correspondence, that for the 
last fcur years or more she has raised annual 
ly $1,500, solely through her own business ef- 
forts, every dollar of which she has devoted 
to the cause of missions. She has been sup- 


j 
' 





porting six missionaries and Bible workers, | 
all under the direction of the Woman’s For- | 


eign Missionary Society of our church. 
Tnose who have known her great physical 
disabilities have beep amazed at her marvel- 
ous success. Dr. Parkin visited her last 


| June at Ocean Grove and found her as busily 


|} engaged in her life-work as her 


failing 


| strength would allow. When the annals of 


wissionary heroism are completed we doubt 
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NEW YORK DEWEY 
CELEBRATION 


A party forthe New York Dewey celebra- 
tion leaves Boston, Sept. 26 All expenses 
including a seat of observation for the great 
land parade of the 30th. Personally con- 
ducted. Address 

REV. F. B. GRAVES, 


22 Peters St., 
At Kent’s Hill, Me., near 
FOR SALE Maine Wesleyan S»:minary 
school buildings, House, 10 rooms, with barn 
and shed connected. About 60 fruit trees, 
lacre or 9 acres of land to suit buyer. Terms 
low. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. C. 


W. BLACKMAN, 
Kent's Hill, Me. 
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i; those of any workers in foreign lands can | © 
| surpass the life record of Mary Ashton, 


wtose indomitable will, cheerful self- sacri 


| fice, and complete consecration to her Mas- 





ter, made her career one which, when fully 
known, will be treasured forever by the 


Methodist Episcopal Church. Funeral serv- | 


ices were heid ia State St. Church, Trenton, | Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Aug. 25. Dr. Parkin will hold a memorial 
service early iu September. 


{n a private note to the editor Dr. Whedon 
gives os a good word respecting East Green- 
wich Academy: — 


“ The outlook for the coming term, which opens 
on the 12th inst., is very encouraging. 
day passes without one or more applications for 
rooms, and we shall be more than alittle sur- 
prised if tae number in attendance is not con- 
siderably greater than at anytime for several 
years. 
new prosperity that has come to the country 
after the long period of financial depiession 
that bas borne so heavily on New England. The 
new principal, Rev. Ambrie Field, is at his post, 
and, with his previous experience in a similar 
position, is, we think, well adapted to the impor- 
tant work committed to his care. 
grand{thing, if a dozen or fifteen of our men of 
means would unite their hearts and hands and 


purses for a new ladies’ dormitory in place of 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


— Established 1780 — 
Makers of 
PULPIT SUITS 
BosTon, Mass. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. The appoint- 
ments of a first-class hotel, elevator, steam, 
suites with bath, sun-parlors and promenades on 


the roof. Elegant Turkish, Russian, hydro-elec- 
| tric, mineral water and al! baths. Electricity 
| in its various forms, massage, etc. Croquet, 


Hardly a | 


This was indeed to be expected in the | 


It would bea | 


the one destroyed by fire not long ago, and a | 


grander thing if every pastor in the Conference 
would send a single student for the coming term. 
Some of them are doing this.” 





Bible Education by Mail 


Rapid Bible course right at your bome, | 


leading to diploma and degree, “ Master of 
Ancient Literature,” only $100 per month. 
Circulars for stamp. Write Prof. C. J. Bur- 
ton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 





‘Children were made for laughter.” 
them Mellin’s Food and see how happy and 
joyous they will be. 


Give | 





golf. Send for illustrated circular. 
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Binders for Zion’s Herald 


Made of cardboard covered with black cloth. 
Name Zion’s HERALD printed on side in gilt let- 
ters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale for 
75c., by mail, 20c. extra. 


ZION'S HERALD OFFICE, Boston. 
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OBITUARIES 


They meet tonight, the one who closed his eyes 
Unto the pat : forever and the woe, 

And one who found the mansions in the skies 
In all their splendor long, long years ago. 





What will they say when first their eyes shall 
meet? 


Or will a silence take the place of words, 
As only saints can know how strangely sweet, 
A rapture such as only heaven affords ? 


Will she who went before ask first for those 
Left 'ar behind, those whom she loved so well ? 
Or will the other, new to heaven’s repose, 
Question of all its meaning — who can tell ? 


And = they wander where the flowers are 


Beneath their feet there in the pastures green, 
Where fadeless blossoms o’er the hillsides creep, 
And where no piercing thorns age ever seen ? 


One went so long ago, and one tonight 
Took the long journey far across the tide; 

This only do I know, they meet tonight, 
And meeting, both, I know, are satisfied. 


— Selected. 





Dunn.— Olive Abigail Dunn, widow of Rev. 
Charles B. Dunn, late of the East Maine Con- 
ference, was born at Calais, Me., July 17, 1813, 
and died ,at Hampden Corner, Me., July 23, 1899. 

Her family name was Scribner. Her parents 
moved to the neighboring town of Alexander in 
her early childhood, and she was brought up 
there, attending the same school with him 
whose iife and labors she subsequently shared. 
They were married in November, 1836, before Mr. 
Dunn entered on his work as a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Her conversion 
occurred in early life, and through all her years 
she abounded in faithful service to the Master 
and to the church of her choice. 

In 1885 Mr. Dunn became a superannuate ard 
settled in Hampden the same year. He died on 
May 25, 1889; and inthe home he had provided 
Mrs. Dunn spent her declining years, in the 
company of her daughter, Mrs. Louise Adams, 
who watched over her and ministered to her 
until the last. She wore slowly away,and dim- 
mer and dimmer grew her vital lamp till it 
expired. 

Uatil the last year she had retained in an un- 
usual degree the possession of her intellectual 
powers, and her alertness of thought and vivac- 
ity of spirit, with her interest in a!) about her, 
made her, notwithstanding her increasing deaf- 


uess, an agreeable companion. 


She was a reader 
of 


Z1oN’s Heap, and other of our church 
periodicals; kept up her knowledge of affairs 
and her interest in them, and was always 
ready to make matters of general and public 
interest the subjects of her conversation. She 
won the young people to herself, and was espe- 
cially interested in providing them with suit- 
able literature for their instruction and enter- 
tainment. She was loved and respected in the 
town where her later years were spent, as in the 
many charges which she served with her hus- 
band. 

She leaves a brother and sister and three 
daughters behind her. One of the mothers in 
our Israel has departed. A. J. L. 





Harrington. — James Bdgar Harrington was 
born in Westport, Maine, July, 1862,and died in 
Boothbay Harbor, August 18, 1899. 

Mr. Harrington was assistant engineer on the 
‘ Lincoln,” and spent last winter making regular 
trips between Miami, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. 
It is said that he contracted malaria in that 
Southerm climate. He returned North in the 
Spring and became engineer on the ‘ Islander,”’ 
plying between Gardiner and Boothbay Harbor. 

He was seized about a month ago with typhoid 
fever, and returned to his home a very sick ma-. 
The best of attention was given him, but in spite 
of all his strong frame yielded to the dread dis- 
ease. A peculiarly sad feature of the situation 
was the inability of his devoted wife to care for 
him in bis last illness, she giving birth to a little 
daughter the very week her hasband became ill. 

Mr. Harrington was a trusted employee, a 
patriotic citizen, an honored, honest, upright, 
righteous man, anda Christian of unblemished 
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Ifie. He was a faithfal member of the Epworth 
League and a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. During bis illness he was well cared 
for by the K. of P,, of which he was a loyal mem- 
ber, and under whose direction the funeral serv- 
ices were conducted. His pastor, Rev. William 
Wood, delivered the funeral address. 

Mr. Harrington leaves a widow and two young 
children. The family have the sympathy of a 
large circle of friends. 

Wa. Woon. 


Noble. — James Noble was born in Limington, 
Me., Nov. 24, 1810, and died at his home in Phil- 
lips, Me., July 20, 1899. 

He was the son of George and Sally Spencer 
Noble, and one of a family of eight children. 
By trade he wasa cooper, and as such he had 
few equals. He resided about ten years in Bald- 
win, twenty-five in Oxford, and several years in 
Minot. In the two last mentioned places he did 
a considerable business in farming. About 1880, 
on account of age and infirmity, he was obliged 
to retire from active business life. In 1883 he 
purchased a home in Phillips, where occurred 
his last sickness and death. 

He was made captain of mdlitia when a young 
man, and for many years was known as Captain 
Noble. He always maintained a lively interest 
in the welfare of the community, the State and 
the nation, In the public gatherings he took an 
active part and acquired considerable prom- 
inence asa public speaker. He was identified 
with the Washingtonian Movement. 

In January, 1830, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Jane Cram, of Baldwin, Me. Twelve 
children were wére born to them, five of whom 
are now living —F. A. Noble, D. D., of Chicago; 
CO. 8. Noble, a farmer, of South Paris; D.C. 
Noble, a steel manufacturer, of Pittsburg, Pa.; 
and J. B.and N. P. Noble, both of Phillips, the 
one deputy sheriff of Franklin County and the 
other a member of Franklin County bar. 

When a young man Mr. Noble was converted 
to Christ under the labors of Rev. Wm. D. 
Jones, and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,in which he has held official position 
for many years. For more than half a century 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble have been loyal and faithful 
to the church of their choice. 

During the last years of his life he has been 
a great sufferer, but his faith in God never wav- 
ered. He was ready to stay or togo. For him 
“to live was Christ and to die was gain.’ 
Through all the years of weariness and disease 
the wife of his youth was his constant com- 
panion, waiting and watching beside him. No 
hand could smooth the pillow, administer the 
medicine, or prepare the cooling draught quite 
like hers who for more than sixty-eight years 
had been the sharer of his joys and sorrows. 
“The heart of her husband did safely trust in 
her.’ With a devotion born from above, she 
gave herself to the task of making ber hus- 
band’s pathway to the tomb as pleasant and 
comfortable as possible, notwithstanding her 
age. In this task she was tenderly and lovingly 
aided by her children. 

Faneral services were held at the home, his 
pastor, Rev. B. F. Fickett, officiating. F. 


Phillips. — Mrs. Lydia Sanborn Phillips was 
born in Chesterville, Maine, May 28, 1818, and 
died at her home in Avon, Maine, May 7, 1899. 

She was the only daughter and eldest child of 
Capt. Stephen and Mollie Sanborn. Asa soldier 
in the American army during the Revolutionary 
War, Capt. Sanborn did his country good service, 
and he and his wife were among the early settlers 
of the northern part of Frauklin County. 

On March 8, 1844, Miss Sanborn was united in 
marriage with Rev. John Phillips, a local 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Ten children were born to them, seven of whom 
are now living. 
a widow and her children fatherless. After this 
sad event Mrs. Phillips, for several years, resided 
with her children in Massachusetts. In 1889 she 
returned to her home in Avon, where she passed 
the remainder of her life. From the time of her 
return until her death her eldest daughter de- 
voted herself to the task of making the mother’s 
life as comfortable and pleasant as possible. 
Lovingly and tenderly did she minister to her 
through the years of weakness and disease. 

In the early morning of her womanhood Mrs. 
Phillips gave her heart to God and united with 
the church. So k ng as health and strength re- 
mained she was prominent in church work. In her 


In July, 1869, death made ber | 
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home, as wife and mother, her sweet Christian 
life gave forth ite fragrance, and now that she fs 
gone her “ children rise up and call her blessed.” 
Of her it may truthfully be said: “ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” 
Funeral services were held at the home, Rev. 
B. F. Fickett officiating. The Scripture read and 
expounded was that used by Rev. E. T. Adams at 
the funeral of her husband thirty years before. 
F. 


A FRESH AIR CROWD 
REV. O. 8. BAKETEL, D. D. 


HERE were twenty of them. They 

had been sent out by the ‘ Trib- 

une Fresh Air Fund” from New York 

city. Their ages were from ten to four- 

teen. If ever twenty boys had explo- 

sives packed up within them, this crowd 
had. 

They had been spending two weeks up 
in New Hampshire — that Switzerland 
of America — and came to the Ashland 
station on the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Their camp had been six miles out on 
the shore of the lake, where they had 
been having a rollicking time. Each 
boy had to do a portion of the work 
every day. Some of them cat wood, 
some washed dishes, helped cook, do the 
chamber work, etc. Then they played 
bal), went boating and bathing, and had 
a general good time. Did they enjoy it? 
Ask them, and hear their hearty and 
unanimous ‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

Who are they? They had been se- 
lected from some of the down-town Sun- 
day- schools of New York; hence it was 
not surprising to hear them sing some of 
the pious songs that you expect Sunday - 
school boys to know. 

When the train drew up at Ashland 
we heard an explosive shout, and the 
cry, ‘‘ Go for the rear car! ’’ The clat- 
ter of feet assured us of their objective 
point. In they came. Their “ Sara- 
togas’’ were in their hands, and were 
about as many in variety and size as 
there were boys. One hada small and 
somewhat ancient hand bag, another a 
muslin bag with a draw-string in the 
top, another had his belongings done up 
in a brown paper. The quantity of twine 
about it was abundant, but by the time 
he found a seat it had nearly fallen to 
pieces. They at once took possession of 
most of the the unoccupied seats in 
the car, and from that time until this 
writer left the train at Manchester, there 
was stir and noise enough to keep the 
sleepiest man awake. They talked in- 
cessantly and at the top of their voices. 
A quartet sang snatches of Sunday- 
echool songs that showed some good 
voices. One kept his harmonica in use 
most of the time. The candy man of 
the train found one boy who had a little 
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The Absorption Process is a conceded success 


Scarcely a failure in sixteen years. No Knife 
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for particulars and references. For cancer of the 
breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 
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money. He soon spent ten cents for a 
package of Baker’s chocolatee, which he 
emptied into his hat, and divided with a 
chum. They rapidiy disappeared, and 
within an hour the man sold a second 

to the same boy. Before we 
left the train he had also invested in five 
cents’ worth of Beeman’s ‘ Pepsin 
Obewing Gum,”’ and two or three of 
them were soon at work on this. 

When the train drew into the Concord 
statiup, two of the gentlemen in charge 
of the boys were to leave the train. Evi- 
dently one of them was a man greatly 
beloved by the lads, for they gathered 
around him, shook bis hand, and bade 
him good-bye, and then saluted him and 
the crowd of passengers with their yell. 
We couldn’t catch it all, but they knew 
it, and could shout it with as great pre- 
cision as any clases of seniors in college. 
They kept it up by spelis until the train 
drew out of the station. 

We were much interested in them. 
While they were boisterous, they were 
not specially rude, but were too full to 
holdin. Taey were going back to their 
plain homes in the great city, to do the 
every-day work of life again, but with 
delighttul memories of a two weeks’ 
outing among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, made possible by the generosity 
of some one whom they may not have 
personally known. 

Such deeds are the ‘‘ cup of cold water 
given inthe name of a disciple,” that 
will leave a train of blessings and de- 
lightful mem-ries. How many p.ople 
of wealthin the summer season could 
make one or more lives brighter by per- 
forming an act similar to that of the 
‘. Tribune Fresh Air Fand.” We should 
live more to bless others. 


Manchester, N. H. 





EDUCATIONAL 
Highest grade prepara- 


WABAN SCHOOL tory school for boys. 


Heaithfully ava beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for circular to 
J.H. PILLSBURY, Wasan, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
one hundred and ten American and foreign uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional schools have 
pursued professional and otber advanced studies 
in Boston University. Its 1327 matriculants 
came from twenty-two Foreign and from 
thirty-seven American States and Territo- 
ries. To students of Jiterature, philosophy, sci- 
ence, law, medicine, theology, Boston offers 
many advantages found in no other city. The 


University has 141 Professors and Lecturers. For | 


free circulars and information respecting the 


Free Scholarships address the Registrar, 12 Som-— 


erset St., Boston, Mass. 








, 
| A tree is known 


by its fruit, and we are willing that 
the 


New England 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


should be judged by its graduates. | 
Many—very many—of the leading 
vocal and instrumental artists in the 
public eye to-day were instructed here. 
GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


\ Send for our Catalogue to 
| Frank W. Iarr, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mem | 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Wesleyan Academy 


ilbraham, Mass. 
Students now registered for fall term which opens 
Sept. 13, 1899. 
For catalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





East Maine Seminary 
Bucksport, Me, 
Delightful situation. Eight courses. 
tend for Catalogue to 
Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 
President. 


Low terms. 


Fali term opens Sept. 5. 
Drew Theolo 
Next term opens Sept 21. 


dress the President, 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, 


Wesleyan Seminary 
Female College 
Keot’s Hill, Me. 

Fall term opens Aug. 29. Prepares for college, 
professional schools, teaching, or business. 
courses. Expenses low. Address, 

H. E. TREFETHEN, 
Acting President 


GORDON MISSIUNARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. ArTHUR T. Pierson, President. 
Rev. F. L. CHare.i, Dean, 
Dr. JAMEs M. Gray and others, 
Associate Instructors. 


Maine 





A condensed and efficient course of training 


‘i0d’s call to a life of consecration and service. 


Inter-denominational, Evangelical, Spirit- 
ua’, Pracucal,. 


Eleventh year opens Oct. 3, 1899. 


TULTION FREE 

For Prospectus and information address, 

CHAPELI, 
Fiemington, N. J. 


Rev. F. L 





Tilton, &. FP. 
55th year opens Sept. 5. 


Twelve teachers. Six courses. Also Music, Art, 
ano Business courses. Electric lights and steam 
heat. Resident nurse. Send for catalogue to 


GEO. lL. PLIMPTON, Pres. 





' Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
“In your walking and sitting so much more 
| erect; in your general health; in your conversa- 
| tion; in your way of meeting people; and in in- 
numerable ways, I could see the benefit you are 
| 
| 
| 


receiving from your training and associations at | 


Lasell. A'lthis you must know is very gratify- 
ing to me.”’ 
his is what a father wrote to his daughter 

after her return to school from the Christmas va- 
cation at home. It is unsolicited testimony as to 
Lasell’s success in sowe important lines. 

Piaces are now being taken for the year begin- 
ning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


C. C. BRaGpDon, 
Principal. 


Auburndale, Mass 


| fHE 
| Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED.) 
EVERETT O. FisK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D.C. 
25 a | St., West, ronto, Can. 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I11. 
414 Century yp ee Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Ca) 
Send to any of the above agencies for Agenc 
| Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is 
| invited. Registration forms sent to teachers on 
| #pplication. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
| tions of the cout? including more than ninety 
| per cent. of the Public Schoo) superintendents of 
| ew England, have applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregatine 
$7,613,896.00 


Six | 


for young men and women who have accepted 


New Hampshire Conference Semioiry | 


55 


Methodist Book Concert 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


11 


New Publications 
The Church of Pentecost 


By Bisho; J. M. THOBURN. In a well- writ- 

ten book of over 400 pages, this great lead- 

er of our church has given us his ideal of 

the Pentecostal church. It should be read 
by all our people. 

12mo, cloth. $1.00. 

m the Himalayas to the Equator 


By Bishop Cyrus D. Foss. An account of 
the latest Episcopal! visit to India, profuse- 
ly illustrated and intensely interesting to 
all lovers of missionary work. 

12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
Enemies and Evidences of Christianity 


By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS of Colam- 
bia University. Tnoughts on Questions of 
the Hour which are engaging the attention 
of our people and are here intelligently and 
belpfu'ly cor s'dered. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 356 pp. #1.50. 


Making of the [iillion 


By JOHN ACKWORTH. Tales of the Tnank- 
offering for the Twentieth Century, show- 
ing how it progresses in the Wesleyan 
Church. 

12mo, 142 pages. 


| The Beauties of Temperance 











50 cents. 


By JuLIA COLMAN. A practical guide for 
Young People’s Societize which will help 
them to do practical and intelligent work 
| in helping op this great reform. 
| In wo parts. Sold separately. 25 cents each, 
Postage 4 cents extra. 
| Honey from [Many Hives 
| A hook of carefully chosen devotional 
reading for the quiet hour, by Rev. JAMEs 
MvuDGE, D. D., with portrait of the author. 
12mo, 332 pp. $1.00. 
Sin 
By Bishop &. 8. FosrEer, D. D , LL. D. Vol- 
ume VI. of his great work, *‘S udies in 
Theology.” 


| 8vo. 3300 
Previous Volumes in this Series: 


|. Prolegomena. Il. Theism. —iIIL. The 
| Supernatural Book. IV. Creation. 
| V. God. 


Each 8vo. silkcloth. Price, #3 00 per vol. 


THE 

‘Epworth League 

| Reading Course 
| 1899-1900 


FOUR HANDSOME 12mo VOLUMES 
UNIFORM CLOTH BINDINGS 
The Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
By Jennie M. Bingham. 289 pp. 
| God Revealed; or, Nature’s Beat Word. 
By Rev. O. W. Gallagher, D.D. 193 pp. 
Grandmont ; Stories of an Old Monastery. 
By Walter T. Griffia. 272 pp. 4 JI. 
| The Great World’s Farm. Some Ac- 
count of Nature’s Crops. 
By S:lina Gaye. 365 pp. 16 II. 


The four volumes, the regular value of which is 
£4.25, sold to Epworth Leaguers for $2.00, 
or sent postpaid for #2.40. 


New England Depository 


| Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
| 38 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Death of Rev. George F. Eaton, D. D. 


HE announcement made on Monday in 

the public press that Rev. George F. 
Eaton, D. D., presiding elder of Cambridge 
District, New England Conference, passed 
away from his residence in Cambridge on 
Sunday, was an unusual shock to the Meth 
odist public. It was known that Dr. Eaton 
had long been ill with diabetes, but so ener- 
getic and determined was he in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, that no one 
thought he would be called so suddenly. It 
appears that he was taken ill on Wednesdsy 
with what was supposed to be a slight 
dysenteric attack, but it proved to be the 
last stage of his disease, and on Saturday he 
went into a coma, remaining in an uncon- 
scious condition until 1.15 Pp. M. on Sunday, 
when theend came. It is of tender interest 
that Mrs. Baton, who is critically ill, when 
she learned of the condition of her husband, 
went to his side and refused to leave him, 
holding his hand until! he 
was gone. The children 
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gether as one complete and perfect whole. 
But it was as a presiding elder that he will be 
best remembered, and here one word, fidel- 
ity, characterizes the more than ten years 
that he filled this great office ; he gave him- 
self wholly to bis work. He studied the 
charges and minicters until he krew perfectly 
the churches and the men. He was every- 
thing to his preachers—friend, brother 





—the oldest daughter, 
Mre. Pomeroy, and her 
husband, Dr.W.H. Pome- 
roy, of Hartford, Conn., 
Dr. W. Bradtord Eaton, 
of Hartford, and Miss 
Ethyl Eaton — were pres- 
ent at his death. 

George Franklin Eaton 
was born at Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H., July 17, 
1838 He was educated at 
the public echools and at 
Concord Biblical Insti- 
tute. He entered the min- 
istry at twenty-one years 
o! age in the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, and his 
first charge was Alstead, 
N.H. After six years in 
that Conference he was 
transferred to the New 
England Conference and 
stationed at Cherry Val- 
ley, Mass. Then he served 
the church in Ware, Win- 
chendon, SouthSt., Lynn, 
Milford, Gloucester, and 
Waltham, staying the full 
time allowed under the 
then existing time-limit. 
Hs was presiding elder ot 
Springfield District from 
86 to ’91, then for two 
years served Salem, La- 

















fayette St., and in '94 was 
appointed presiding elder 
ot Nortb( now Cambridge) 
District. Dr. Baton was a men of bigh 
ideale, and profoundly religious according to 
the St. James type of piety. He was the soul 
of honor and of righteousness, and could 
neither entertain the thought of, nor do, a 
wrong act. He was a student, a close end 
critical reader of current thought, especially 
along scientific lines. He was an indefatiga- 
bly busy man. He was an able preacher; his 
sermons, €vincing studious careand prepara- 
tion,jwere clearly thought out, and put to- 


The Late Presiding Elder Eaton. 


father. Did they suffer? then he suffered 
with them. Did they rejoice? then he 
shared their joy. Unable to adjust the 
appointment of a brother minister without 
bardship to him, Dr. Eaton came from the 
cabinet to throw himself into the arms ot 
the disappointed preacher to “‘ weep with 
him.” As he grew feebler his fidelity to the 
work of his district became an absorbing 
passion. The family and friends tried to 
dissuade him from taking charge of the recent 
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camp: meeting at Sterling and from preach- 
ing on Sundays, but he could not be re- 
strained. When Bishop Mallalieu sat beside 
him on Saturday, he recovered consciousness 
a moment, but only to say: “‘I shall soon be 
beuter, Bishop, and will then carry on my 
work.” 

Thus he finished his life work, busy until 
the last. On Wednesday, at his residence, at 
1 o’clock, private services will be conduct- 
ed by Rev. W. J. Heath, of Springfield. The 
public service will take place at Epworth 
Church, Cambridge, at 2 o’clock, Rev. J. H. 
Mansfield, D. D., in charge, assisted by 
Bishop Mallalieu and other ministerial 
friends. ¥ 


Schell Condem ned 


An associated press dispatch from Holyoke, 
Mases., Sept. 4, says: “‘ Tne Epworth League 
Convention of the Springfield District today 
passed resolutions in regard to the condon- 
ing of the offence of General Secretary 
Edwin A. Schell by the Board of Coztrol of 
the Epworth League. The resolutions con- 
demn the leniency shown the Secretary, and 
call apon the Board to reverse its action.” 


‘*Honey from Many Hives”’ 


Mr. Epiror: Allow me to commend to your 
readers who are lovers of the best books the re- 
cent volume from the pen of Rev. James Mudge, 
D. D., entitled “‘ Honey from Many Hives.” The 
thoughtful and pious, all who are hungering 
after righteousness, will find that the honey here 
stored is of the richest and sweetest, and they 
will not fail to feed upon it with satisfaction and 
delight. It is a good sign of the times that there 
is a great demand for such literature, and that 
there are so many writers like Dr. Mudge to pro- 
vide it. The reader of this book will be made 
acquainted with the holy souls from many cent- 
uries and many climes, and will find himself 
greatly enriched thereby. I am glad the book is 
having a large circulation, and trust it will be 
much larger. 

GeEoRGE 8S. CHADBOURNE. 


One of the surest and most beautiful re- 
ticctions of our common sonship to God is 
the tenderness with which humau hearts of 
every character and condition turn toward 
and seek to alleviate suffering. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
fiamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
ou have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
pg, and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
conditiou, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of tem are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give Ooe Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars; free. 


F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 
aw@ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness and 
constipation. All druggists. 





When dizzy or drowsy take Beecuam's PILLS 











